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Notes of the Week 


Fe the physical summer we have ceased to look 


in these weeks of rain, but the political summer 

is icumen in with some of the phenomena des- 
cribed in the. old English lyric: 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu ! 

The sterting of the patient oxen is the chief sign given 
us this week. They have altogether come out from 
under the yoke, and after the publication of ‘ A Sham 
Treaty,’ it will take a better steer-fighter than Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to bring them again into subjec- 
tion. As we point out elsewhere, he must very well 
have known the risks he was taking when he gave 
them, in the extraordinary after-thought treaty with 
Soviet Russia, so strong a provocation to revolt, and 
the question of questions is; What forced him to take 
the risk? We expect to see that question pressed by 
Liberals almost as vigorously as by Conservatives. 
Whatever answer may be produced in the House, it 
will have to be submitted to the judgment of the 
electorate, and the sooner Conservatives and Liberals 
get it brought before the country the better. 


A FAIR START 

When, on Friday of last week, the Reichstag passed 
by the necessary two-thirds majority the Bill con- 
cerning the Railway Section of the Dawes plan, no 
obstacle remained in the way of the full acceptance of 
the London Agreement, which was duly signed next 
day by all the interested parties. A sufficient number 
of the Nationalists voted for the Marx-Stresemann 
Government’s programme and the threatened appeal 
to the electorate became unnecessary. Already several 
important steps for giving effect to the Dawes plan 
have been taken, notably the appointment of Mr. 
Owen Young, one of the American experts, as Agent- 
General for Reparations payments. The economic 
evacuation of the Ruhr is proceeding, but naturally it 
will take some time to complete. A partial military 
evacuation is also in process, not insubstantial in 
itself, and certainly eloquent as a gesture. Germany 


Cheques should be sent to 


has paid a million sterling into the Reichsbank, as an 
advance for the service of the loan, for the credit of 
the Agent-General. Undoubtedly a fair start is being 
made. 


THE LEAGUE 

By the desire of the Turkish Government the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations has postponed considera- 
tion of the Mosul question, though what the Turks ex- 
pect to gain from this delay is not at all clear. It is 
on the Assembly of the League, which opened on 
Monday, that attention is universally focussed, and 
there is a general feeling that with the Reparations 
question settled, the League is in a better position to 
deal with other problems. Last year it was over- 
shadowed by the Corfu incident. This year it is made 
memorable by the presence of Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers and by a wider prospect of useful- 
ness than ever before. It would be a mistake, however, 
to try it too high, to attach to it extravagant hopes. 
That would be to repeat the nearly fatal mistake made 
at its start. Such tremendous questions as security 
and disarmament seem still to be beyond it. And to 
be frank, we cannot conceive of any one of the great 
Powers handing over to the small Powers, no matter 
how numerous or how insistent, any real determining 
issue involving its sovereign rights. 


A NEW TRADE UNIONIST DEVELOPMENT 

With hardly any opposition, the Trades Union 
Congress at Hull agreed to give the General Council 
increased powers in order that it may intervene more 
effectively in trade disputes. Unions refusing the 
advice of the General Council will be reported to the 
Congress; those adopting it will, in the event of a 
strike or lock-out, be able to count on the organized 
support of all other unions under the direction of the 
Council. Theoretically this is a very important deve- 
lopment, but we doubt whether in practice it will have 
much effect. The stronger unions will accept advice 
only when it accords with their own inclinations, and 
there is enough jealousy between certain unions to 
render it doubtful whether they will aid each other 
simply because they have been told to do so by the 
General Council. 
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REBUFF TO THE REDS 

The ridicule of Mr. Sexton’s speech and that quieter 
sarcasm of Mr. Cramp’s resulted in a rather severe 
snub by trade unionists to the Communists who seek 
closer relations between the International Federation 
of trade unions, which has its headquarters at Am- 
sterdam, and the Red International, which has its 
centre in Moscow. The Congress at Hull, it is true, 
did not directly reject the Communist proposal, but 
after damaging criticism it agreed to pass on to the 
next subject on the agenda. But if the Congress 
showed wisdom in this matter, it took a long step in 
the wrong direction in encouraging further political 
action by trade unionists, to the detriment of the 
original and legitimate object of the trade union 
movement. 


MR. THOMAS AND MR. PURCELL 

While the Colonial Secretary is telling the people of 
South Africa that the Government ‘“‘ are not going to 
use their power for pulling down, but for building up, 
and that class hatred leads nowhere,’’ the President of 
the Trades Union Congress is preaching exactly the 
opposite doctrines. His opening address was full of 
fire and brimstone. He has no faith in Parliament, 
but bids us believe that ‘‘ a well-disciplined industrial 
organization is the principal weapon to strike with, if 
need be, or to use as the instrument of peaceful per- 
suasion as occasions arise.’’ In other words, he 
believes, and believes only, in ‘‘ direct action.’’ 


ZAGHLUL DECLINES 


While we are glad to note that the Government 
has ordered all officials who have been on leave to re- 
turn to their posts in the Sudan and in Egypt, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our astonishment once 
more that in the known danger of the position there 
were so many officials away. It is now announced 
that Zaghlul Pasha will not meet Mr. MacDonald, 
who, it may be recalled, told him that the British Gov- 
ernment was “‘ at all times” ready to negotiate. The 
decision rests with Zaghlul, but after what has hap- 
pened in the Sudan he is well advised, we think, to 
expect nothing that he wants, or his extremists 
want, from such a meeting. It would be much better 
if Mr. MacDonald told him quite plainly that the 
question of the Sudan is definitely closed. Firm action 
in this matter will also have its due effect on the other 
reserved subjects, as, for instance, the Canal, which 
is more important even than the Sudan. 


OUR DUTY IN INDIA 


Though few here seem to realize it, we have really 
come in India to that journalistically too familiar point, 
the parting of the ways. Diarchy has collapsed, to 
the surprise of no one who knew the conditions in 
India. In the Central Provinces, the Government has 
for some time had to carry on without the quasi-popu- 
lar half of the governing body; in Bengal, the trans- 
ferred departments have just been taken back by the 
Governor. But an attempt is being made to persuade 
Lord Lytton to give Diarchy just one more chance. He 
should do nothing of the sort. The final judgment on 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme cannot be passed 
till the Royal Commission of 1929 reports, but simply 
as a matter of administrative expediency the trans- 
ferred departments should be brought back under indi- 
vidual control wherever the legislature refuses supplies, 
and kept there till 1929. Any other policy involves 
the encouragement of obstruction by suggesting that 
its penalties can be evaded. 


MOROCCO 


Clearly the Spaniards are having a very bad time in 
Morocco. Despite the considerable reinforcements 


which have been brought up, their army makes no 
progress in its difficult fight with the insurgent tribes- 
Indeed, it has suffered so 


men of the Protectorate. 


heavily, and has so slight a prospect of any success 
worth achieving, that throughout Spain a movement is 
growing in favour of withdrawal, if not from Morocco 
altogether, at any rate from the greater part of the 
Spanish zone. In that case a grave international 
question might soon arise regarding the evacuated 
territories; not only would the Mediterranean Powers, 
including Britain, be interested, but the United 
States, none too pleased with the recent Tangier settle- 
ment, would also have something to say about their 
possession. The Spanish only persist in their Moroc- 
can adventure for dynastic reasons. But should they 
withdraw they would present Europe with a first-class 
international problem. 


DIPLOMATIC CHANGES 

According to reports, which are believed to be well 
founded, very considerable changes are about to take 
place in the personnel of several Embassies and Lega- 
tions in London and of some Foreign Offices abroad. 
For some time past rumour has been busy with im- 
pending changes at the Quai d’Orsay, the suggestion 
being that some of the chiefs of the permanent staff 
should become Ambassadors or Ministers, a procedure 
in no way repugnant to its traditions. The basis for 
the changes in Paris is to be found in the fact that 
although M. Herriot is Prime Minister, the Quai 
d’Orsay is still too Poincarist in its sympathies. There 
can be little doubt that France, on the whole, supports 
M. Herriot’s policy of appeasement, reconciliation, and 
reconstruction as opposed to the Poincaré policy of 
force. The changes hinted at in various Embassies 
and Legations are the result of political changes in 
France. Poincaré stock is falling not only in France 
but in Europe generally. 


THE COST OF HOUSING 

If Mr. Wheatley is not careful or lucky, his pre- 
cious housing scheme, already riddled by criticism, will 
be rendered obsolete by rise in the cost of construc- 
tion before it has been applied. At the beginning of 
the year the cost per superficial foot for non-parlour 
houses with three bedrooms averaged gs. rod. About 
three months ago it rose to rather more than half-a- 
guinea. It has now gone up a further sixpence. To 
be sure, this is not nearly the highest figure known 
since the war. We are still far from the 20s. per 
superficial foot reached under the Addison scheme. 
But the cost is rising quite rapidly enough to ruin 
Mr. Wheatley’s scheme if other factors have not 
already destroyed it. 


MINERS AND THE DOLE 

It has been thought at Bristol and elsewhere that 
an amendment forced on the Government by the 
miners’ representatives when the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act was going through the House entitles the 
workers to unemployment benefit while on strike 
whenever the strike is due to their belief that the 
employers have broken a national agreement. Thus 
at Bristol a number of miners have struck, and in the 
Forest of Dean some 6,000 miners have given notice 
of intention to strike, in expectation of being able to 
enjoy unemployed benefit. |The amendment which 
encourages such action was disliked by the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Shaw, and it was abandoned in the House 
of Lords by Lord Parmoor. But we are not governed 
by Ministers; we are governed by their governors. 
Whence these and many other troubles. 


TRANSPORT DANGERS 

It is astonishing that we should still need official re- 
minders of the danger of gas as an illuminant for rail- 
way carriages, yet we have just had the spectacle of 
an investigation into a railway disaster concluding with 
such a warning. It is still more astonishing that the 
risks involved in travel by converted or improvised 
omnibuses, in which the petrol tank is situated pre- 
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cisely where it should not be and which contain no 
adequate safeguards against emergencies, should not 
have been perceived until they were made luridly 
obvious by a shocking accident, in which passengers 
were roasted alive while trapped in an omnibus. The 
principal firms of omnibus-owners are mostly thought- 
ful enough for the safety of passengers, but one-man 
transport companies are springing up everywhere in 
the country, local regulations are vague and various, 
and a proportion of the travelling public is exposed to 
risks for which there is no excuse. 


ROUND THE WORLD 

The world flight of the American airmen is now 
virtually complete, for even should some misfortune 
befall the aviators on their final stages they have 
already reached the country from which they set out. 
No praise is too high for the courage and tenacity of 
these men, nor for their steady devotion to duty. The 
public which reads only of flights successfully accom- 
plished does not sufficiently appreciate the hard work 
and attention to mechanical detail which these neces- 
sitate between each stage of progress. The organiza- 
tion of this flight left little to be desired. Beside it the 
courageous but quite inadequate arrangements for the 
British expedition look childish and amateur. Un- 
fortunately, the effect of the comparison cannot fail to 
be seriously damaging to our Air prestige abroad. 
An official attempt, properly organized and equipped, 
should be made by Great Britain next year without fail. 


CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 

Last week we drew attention to the danger of the 
situation that was developing in the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai, owing to the rivalry existing between the 
Tuchuns of Kiangsu and Chekiang, behind whom stand 
the far more formidable rivals Wu Pei-fu, the real 
power of the Peking Government, and Chang Tso-lin 
of Manchuria, who proclaims himseif independent of 
that Government. The stage appears to be set for 
another vast civil war, but it is possible that the 
struggle may still be localized, as it will not be easy 
for Chang to move his legions in sufficient strength 
from Mukden on Peking. At the moment Tuchun Lu 
of Chekiang has taken up a defensive position on the 
Yangtse and is confronted by the troops of Tuchun 
Chi of Kiangsu. It is difficult to see how fighting can 
be avoided, but there is a certain comic element in 
Chinese warfare, and no one who knows China will be 
greatly surprised that hostilities, as one report puts it, 
may be postponed because of rain. From the British 
point of view the importance of the situation lies in 
the danger to Shanghai, and we hope that the Govern- 
ment has taken adequate measures to ensure the 
protection of the city. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST 

One of the masters of our craft has passed away in 
the death of Mr. Massingham. His political opinions 
were mostly perverse or fantastic, and he was apt to 
seek guidance in the most unhopeful quarters, promot- 
ing quite second-rate men, while his enthusiasm for 
them lasted, to the status of inspired leaders. But he 
had imagination, enthusiasm and scorn in a measure 
which very few have; he had a passion for literature 
never common and now very rare among journalists ; 
and he possessed a style with almost every journalistic 
virtue. Though it is not very widely remembered in 
obituary tributes to him, Mr. Massingham was cap- 
able of a kind of Hazlitt-like dramatic criticism to 
which, outside the files of this Review, it would be 
hard to find a parallel, and indeed was much more 
variously gifted than those who think of him as a 
political firebrand suppose. Missing full achievement 
in several directions when it was within his reach, 
at least he will be remembered as the creator of two 
things, the critica! Parliamentary sketch and the kind 
of notes he contributed to the Nation. 


LIBERALS AND THE RUSSIAN TREATY 


HE system of government by surrender to the 
persuasions or menaces of small and secretive 
groups of Labour back-benchers has brought 
upon Mr. Ramsay MacDonald an odium which he must 
have foreseen, and which he can have risked only 
under threat of something still more damaging. What 
the alternative to taking orders, in the Communist 
editor’s case and in regard to the deal with Soviet 
Russia, from irresponsible underlings may have been 
we deo not certainly know and must not conjecture. It 
was alarming enough to cause the Government to 
withdraw a prosecution initiated by its authority and 
to vamp up a treaty after negotiations on the Govern- 
ment’s original lines had broken down; and with all 
deference to the few members whose frowns deflected 
the Government from its course, we take leave to 
doubt whether Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would alienate 
all sane public opinion merely to smooth the brows of 
a dozen of his obscurer supporters. Over the treaty, at 
any rate, he must have known he would lose the Liberal 
sympathy he needs for the Irish question, and indeed 
for the continuance of his Government, and we can 
only hope, for the sake of his peace of mind, that he 
still feels he chose the lesser of two evils. 


The Liberal authors of his ministerial being have 
also had to make a choice of some delicacy: between 
such leniency in criticism as would palliate their error 
in putting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald into office and the 
utterance of what they feel to be the plain truth about 
the Russian treaty and the methods by which the sem- 
blance of an agreement was conjured up out of the 
collapse of the negotiations. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attack on the treaty has been followed by the speech 
in which Mr. Runciman not only denounced that vague 
compact, but indignantly exposed the eleventh-hour 
manceuvres by which it was brought about. The 
climax has come with the publication of the official 
Liberal criticism, ‘A Sham Treaty,’ in which the 
strange bargain is described as clearing up 
nothing, as leading to nothing except further misun- 
derstandings, and as in fact only a desperate device 
for saving the Government’s face with its followers. 
Most of the few waverers in the Liberal ranks having 
been converted by revelation of the manner in which 
the Government allowed itself to be coerced by such 
friends of Soviet Russia as Mr, Lansbury, Mr. Pur- 
cell, Mr. Wallhead, and the inevitable Mr. E. D. 
Morel, the Liberals are now definitely committed to an 
attack on the Government, when Parliament meets 
again, which must be pressed home or render Liberalism 
ridiculous in its inconsistency. The patient oxen of a 
now tiresomely familiar metaphor have lost all patience, 
have taken their freedom with the most minatory atti- 
tudes, and cannot after a mere demonstration return 
meekly to the byre. 

In all this matter the Liberal attack must be 
directed against precisely that part of the Govern- 
ment’s position which Conservatives will be assailing. 
But we will not use any language implying that there 
will be, or should be, co-operation between Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. Those who hanker after coalitions 
may snatch at such opportunities to predict a combina- 
tion, but Conservatism will be the better, and 
Liberalism need not be the worse, for independence in 
attacking actions which seem intolerable to both. The 
defeat of the Government, which would obviously re- 
sult from simultaneous assault on it by the two older 
parties, cannot be the limit beyond which Conserva- 
tive foresight does not care to look. For the Govern- 
ment’s defeat would necessitate a General Election. 
Even this Government, habituated to checks and re- 
bukes, could not pretend that defeat on the Russian 
issue was not equivalent to a vote of no confidence. 
But more than the treaty will be in question. The 
Government will be called upon by Conservatives and 
Liberals alike to explain on what constitutional grounds 


it allows the country’s policy to be determined, not by 
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Ministers who answer for it but by members on the 
back benches, whose very names are hidden until the 
indiscretion of British or Russian Communists reveals 
jem, and who cannot be held responsible. On such 
an issue, on the question whether the Government is 
not being reduced to a screen behind which men whom 
the country would not trust with the pettiest charges 
dispose of great interests, defeat must force its victims 
to the electorate; and Conservatives must be able to 
approach the electors free from all entanglements. 

But in deprecating all talk of combination, we do 
aot mean to counsel indifference to the Liberal cam- 
paign against a Socialism that is the common enemy, 
and we altogether separate ourselves from those 
who indulge in jeers at the Liberal criticism 
of the treaty. It may be that those who de- 
sired a treaty with Russia, but no such treaty 
as this, occupied an impossible position, aspiring to 
that which could be had only at the price paid by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, but there is difference enough 
between them and the Government that has been found 
willing to pay that price. There is a still wider differ- 
ence between any Party that conceives of Government 
as by Ministers, and one that allows it to become an 
affair of decisions dictated in secret by irresponsible 
cliques and individuals. 

Just there is the point on which we should like to 
see criticism concentrated. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is not the head of a Government with a small majority 
—able to work with it but unable to spare a single 
supporter, and therefore tempted to go to extraordinary 
lengths to conciliate any recalcitrant member of his 
following. He has not even that poor excuse. With 
his followers voting solidly for him he would still be 
in a minority. On the other hand, he has enjoyed in 
an almost or quite unprecedented degree the assistance, 
on every legitimate occasion, of members of other 
parties, and had he been able to disclose the pressure 
being put upon him by a few members of his following 
to a House that holds them in scant esteem, he could 
have had for any reasonable policy external support 
far greater than the internal aid he was in danger of 
losing. He lives on the sufferance of the House in 
which he has only a minority, but cannot take it into 
his confidence. He exploits its forbearance not only 
when his actions are his own, but when they are 
actuated by the sudden intervention of persons with 
whom the House would not bear for a moment. He 
commits not only himself and his Party, but, as far 
as he can, the country to an agreement having for its 
chief, but unavowed, recommendation that it lightens 
the hearts of Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Purcell and Mr. 
Morel, and affords Mr. Ponsonby opportunities for a 
pretty talent in explaining things away by making 
them inexplicable. And then we are invited to believe 
that it was not the Government that capitulated to 
Messrs. Lansbury, Purcell, and Morel, but Soviet 
Russia that succumbed when these gentlemen, with 
one or two others, all sworn enemies of secret 
diplomacy, began trotting up and down the back-stairs 
with their elastic formule and ambiguous assurances. 

This country cannot be governed on such lines. It 
has seen a bi-cameral reduced, for most purposes, to 
a uni-cameral system. It has seen government by a 
majority give way, temporarily, to government by a 
minority. But now it sees government by a fraction 
of a minority operating behind the scenes, and enabled 
to do so effectively by reason of some hold on the 
Government for which there is hardly an explanation 
in the personal eminence of the dictators. It is enough. 
The time has come when Conservatives and Liberals 
in their several ways must demand a return to normal 
methods of government. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
evidently cannot promise that. Were he in a situation 
to do so, he would not have entered on courses which 
so acute and experienced a politician must have well 
known would expose him to unanswerable criticism. 
Forced to answer, he must be driven to take refuge 
in an appeal to the electorate on the general record 


of his Government, or rather on its general inten- 
tions, on the things it would do, or that Messrs, 
Lansbury, Purcell and Morel would get it to do, if it 
had a majority. Given an election at a moment of its 
own choosing, it might quite conceivably secure a 
majority, and that is one, though far from the highest, 
reason why it should be forced to the electorate on 
the present issues and at the earliest opportunity. But 
even so it may retain or even slightly better its posi- 
tion in the constituencies, if Liberals are unwise enough 
to allow themselves to be distracted by the Irish ques- 
tion. The extreme importance of that question is be- 
yond dispute. We could blame no one for deemin 
it the major issue in any General Election held while 
it is unsettled. But its settlement, otherwise than on 
paper, cannot be secured by supporting or sparing a 
Government which sees no further than the advisability 
of enabling Mr. Cosgrave to save his face, a breach 
of economy on which this Government is admittedly 
expert. Mr. Cosgrave is a transient power in Southern 
Ireland, who must make way for those who cannot be 
placated by anything which Ulster or public opinion 
here would tolerate. And to allow the Irish question, 
which cannot be settled until the permanent masters of 
Southern Ireland are in place, and will then be settled 
by Irishmen, to divert attention from the issues which 
the Liberals have themselves so clearly and forcibly 
stated would be the final, the suicidal error of 
Liberalism. |For Conservatism, at any rate, there 
should be no temptation to hesitate. It has the enemy 
on ground where no outside aid can reach the 
defenders and which is utterly untenable. 


A FIRM HAND IN THE SUDAN 


HE tenor of the British Government’s reply to 

the recent Egyptian Note on the subject of the 

Sudan may seem to many to be as firm and 
final as the occasion requires. But prudent observers 
must withhold final judgment until the document can 
be seen in its complete perspective. The question that 
will occur to anyone who has watched the shifting 
relations between Great Britain and Egypt during the 
last few years will be: What, if any, is its indication 
as to the future course of British policy? Is the Note 
a prelude to decisive action on the part of the British 
Government, or will it prove merely a rhetorical escape 
from the solution of a pressing and difficult problem? 
Does it imply more than a re-shelving of the Egyptian 
question? The Note lays down no principles that 
have not been previously well-known and understood 
by both British and Egyptians, and it contains no 
hint of any specific action by Great Britain in view of 
the new and dangerous situation which Egyptian 
intrigue has created in the Sudan. 

Some months ago Mr. MacDonald laid down the 
condition that delay in the final settlement of affairs 
between England and Egypt must not be utilized by 
the Nationalists as an opportunity for stirring up dis- 
affection in the Sudan towards British rule. This very 
patient and reasonable request has been met by open 
defiance. The resultant position demands not words 
but action. Any chance of agreement between Eng- 
land and Egypt is now definitely shown to be hopeless, 
as everyone with any experience of Egyptian politics 
always feared would prove to be the fact. The only 
course that the British Government can now safely 
adopt is finally to put the administration of the Sudan 
on a separate basis as speedily as possible, and with- 
out further reference to Egyptian demands. Such a 
conclusion becomes even more patently inevitable from 
a consideration of the manner in which Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Note has been received in Egypt. Its terms 
may have satisfied most people in England, but in 
Egypt its seemingly decisive expressions have pro- 
duced no effect at all. The Egyptian extremists 


simply do not believe that the British Government is to 
be taken seriously when it announces its intention not 
to hand over the Sudan to Egyptian rule. Nor, indeed, 
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can their indifference or incredulity be a matter for 
wonder. 

Those in whose minds there still rankles the memory 
of our shameful surrender to Egyptian fanaticism in 
February, 1922, cannot eliminate the ominous recol- 
lection that only three months before that surrender 
was sealed the British Government issued to Egypt 
just such another Note as that which has recorded its 
judgment on the Sudan troubles. That document, 
which was couched in even sterner terms than the Note 
delivered during the past week, announced British 
determination not to be stampeded out of the Nile 
valley by the intrigues of a handful of irresponsible 
extremists. Yet within three months of its delivery 
the same British Government removed its guiding hand 
from the country’s destinies. Egyptian independence 
was precipitately declared. And February, 1922, saw 
all Britain’s native friends and supporters in Egypt— 
and they were many—who had welcomed the Note of 
only three months before as indicative of the British 
intention to adopt a firm policy in the country, handed 
over to the implacable extremists, whose terrorism 
their pathetic and ill-judged loyalty to England had so 
long resisted. 

The Egyptian agitators are like naughty children 
who have learned that an indulgent and harassed 
parent needs only to be worried sufficiently in order to 
be induced to concede any demand, however unreason- 
able. Threats of punishment in the past have remained 
so regularly unfulfilled that all fear of retribution has 
faded from the perspective of the future. We have 
had to pay heavily in Egypt for the weakness that has 
encouraged this attitude of mind. The problem now is 
to prevent it from being fostered in the Sudan. And 
it would be idle to deny that that problem is rendered 
distinctly more difficult by our record of vacillation in 
Egypt. But in proportion as the task has been ren- 
dered harder, so has its due performance become more 
urgent. The Sudan is a graver proposition than 
Egypt. It is more vital to the needs of the British 
Empire and any spread of disorder among its warlike 
races would be a decidedly more difficult matter to 
combat than any such movement among the cowardly 
and effeminate population of Egypt. We shall be 
forced to pay a hundred-fold in the future for any 
weakness of which we may be guilty now in dealing 
with the aftermath of the recent disorders in the Sudan. 

During the last few weeks Mr. MacDonald, by 
adopting a policy of surrender to his country’s enemies 
at home and abroad, has so seriously compromised the 
reputation that he had begun to earn in his conduct 
of foreign affairs, that one can feel none too confident 
of his determination to give real effect to the country’s 
wishes in regard to the Sudan. It is to be hoped that 
he realizes that the country looks for definite action 
and the inauguration of a new policy in Anglo-Egyp- 
tian relations as an indispensable supplement to the 
British Note. He has himself spoken of the danger 
inherent in a policy of ‘‘ drift.’’ The delay that has 
caused all our embarrassments in the Nile valley has 
now less excuse than ever. For any hope that lapse 
of time will find the Egyptians in a more reasonable 
frame of mind must now obviously be abandoned for 
good. A blunt recognition of this fact is to be seen 
in Zaghlul’s apparent repudiation of any intention to 
enter into conversations. The Egyptian game is to 
bring about another indefinite postponement of a set- 
tlement and to secure a further interval for the activity 
of intrigue in the Sudan, where it is sufficiently clear 
that an Egyptian plot is already in full process of 
development. 

The only possible course consistent with the dignity 
and safety of the British Empire is to take the regu- 
lation of Sudanese affairs firmly and irrevocably into 
our own hands, and to organize the country as a 
British Protectorate, or under whatever form of 
government may be found best to suit its status as a 
land under British control and entirely removed from 
Egyptian influence. 


AN APPLE A DAY 
[From a MEpicaL CoRRESPONDENT | 
] T has always been the case that in every fresh 


ordering of his ways man has had to pay his toll 

to a disturbed or an outraged Nature. For the 
satisfaction of his questing brain, grown tired of some 
too-accustomed mode of life, anxious to discover what 
is beyond the horizon, or to exploit some new invention 
or delight, his body has had to pay an unforeseen and 
unpleasant price. Thus arboreal man, dropping to 
earth and enamoured of the new dignity of walking 
upright, finds himself assailed by such hitherto unknown 
discomforts as ruptures, piles, or varicose veins. 
If the overseas explorers before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, remembering that an apple a day keeps the doctor 
away, had literally acted upon the principle, it may 
safely be said that they would have saved thousands of 
lives and altered the whole history of the world’s 
development. Similarly, if industrial humanity, leav- 
ing its cottage gardens, wayside orchards, and hedge- 
row blackberries, where its children, without thought, 
plucked and ate the season’s fruit, had realized pre- 
cisely what they were giving up, how great a burden 
they would have escaped in the shape of rickety and 
stunted offspring, growing up into anemic and mal- 
formed adults. It was probably—in the scientific 
sense, at any rate—the recognition of scurvy as a 
vegetable or fruit-deficiency disease that has led to the 
recent discovery of the hitherto unsuspected but 
essentially life-maintaining group of vitamins. 
These are of three orders, though their exact nature 
is at present still undetermined, but it seems clear that 
ultimately all three of them are in some way insepar- 
able from fruit and vegetable matter. Thanks to 
such workers as Lunin, Holst and Fréhlich, Osborne 
and Mendel, Stepp, Hopkins, McCollom and Davis, 
it has now been clearly established that these fruit- 
and vegetable-contained bodies are all-important 
to healthy life. And though, in a normally varied 
diet they occur in sufficient quantities to de- 
mand no particular attention, in such artificial 
conditions as have arisen, especially in the poorer dis- 
tricts of our great towns, it has become a matter of 
deliberate and imperative necessity to secure their 
presence in the people’s diet. Further, it has to be 
borne in mind that one order of vitamin is 
rapidly destroyed by heat; and the supply of fresh 
fruit to every household is consequently a matter of the 
highest importance. Oranges and lemons and un- 
cooked tomatoes are particularly rich, for instance, in 
vitamins, and so in a less degree are raspberries, 
strawberries, apples and bananas. Dried peas, on the 
other hand, contain none, though if they are allowed 
to germinate the vitamin at once appears—a fact that, 
if it had been appreciated, might very possibly, it is 
believed, have prevented the fall of Kut in the late 
war. Again, owing to the greater proportion of green 
stuffs in the food of cows during the summer and 
autumn months, milk is noticeably richer then in vita- 
mins than in the winter months, 
There is yet another factor, however, in the fruit- 
habit that is perhaps scarcely sufficiently appreciated, 
and that is the presence in many fruits and vegetables 
of indigestible but none the less healthy fibrous tissue. 
For this, in the shape of débris, acts as a stimulant to 
the intestines, promoting a normal muscular reaction, 
and thereby counteracting the sluggishness or stasis 
that has become so common an accompaniment to 
urban habits and diet. When it is remembered with 
what an increasing responsibility this condition is now 
being charged for so many serious disorders, surely 
the gifts of Pomona, whom most of us have been lately 
worshipping, must assume an even deeper significance. 
Perhaps these were taken too lightly in our more rural 
and careless past. But having paid our price, alas, and 
learned our lesson, the least we can do is to make pre- 
sent amends; and if we cannot return and browse in 
Eden, see that its fruits are on everybody’s table. 
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that though the process of learning may 

be difficult, the process of unlearning is more 
difficult still. Men went on believing that the sun 
went round the earth until they could believe so no 
longer. The process of conversion may have been 
hard, but it was nothing to what a process of re- 
conversion would be. There is an inertia in the world 
of ideas as in the world of material objects. While at 
rest they are difficult to move, but when motion has 
once been imparted to them they are not easily 
brought to a standstill, and still less easily induced 
to reverse their direction. 

During the past two generations there has been a 
good deal of movement in the sphere of religious 
ideas. Such movement has raised misgivings in the 
minds of many who were suspicious of all forces that 
they could not control. Others have seen in it 
evidence of religious vitality. The development of 
the natural sciences, physical, biological, and psycho- 
logical, has lent an impetus to the development of re- 
ligious ideas in the period indicated. These sciences 
between them have contributed not only to establish 
a number of facts which it would be impossible to 
ignore, but also (what is even more important) to 
create a characteristic mental attitude. This new 
knowledge and this new attitude have tended to 
create a problem for religion. Could religion accept 
the new facts and breathe in the new atmosphere? 
Or, on the contrary, must it declare war on scientific 
tendencies as being incapable of assimilation? In 
general it may be said that the bolder course has been 
taken, though often unwillingly and under protest. 
In the churches there has indeed been a considerable 
transformation of opinion; far more extensive than 
has been generally realized even by the churches them- 
selves, for the most far-reaching changes are often 
those of which the people who make them are least 
aware. 

The Churchmen’s Union, which exists ‘‘ for the 
advancement of liberal religious thought,’’ stands 
for the reconciliation of scientific and religious truth. 
The annual conference held by the Union took place 
last week in Oxford, when the subject for discussion 
was ‘ The Scientific Approach to Religion.’ The 
result was a many-sided attempt to present the 
situation as it is and to show how far the results 
of the natural sciences form any sort of a basis for 
a rational and religious view of life—the problem being 
dealt with both from the side of science and from the 
side of religion. It is not so much the physical 
sciences, nowadays, which present difficulties for re- 
ligion ; for theism is not incompatible with the facts of 
modern astronomy and physics. 

The papers on biological science were of great in- 
terest, in view of the fact that this sphere is still a 
battleground where theories involving very diverse re- 
sults for religion are still being fought out. The 
three distinguished biologists who addressed the con- 
ference, though their interpretations of vital phe- 
nomena differ in certain respects, united in repudiating 
that view of organic life which represents it merely 
as so much chemical and physical machinery. Pro- 
fessor MacBride, for instance, ended his lecture with 
the significant words: ‘‘ True evolution is a vital phe- 
nomena differ in certain respects unite in repudiating 
tion whatever.” Professor J. S. Haldane explained 
once more why he held the mechanistic theory of life 
to be untenable. ‘‘ It involves quite impossible as- 
sumptions and leads us nowhere in respect of the 
characteristic phenomena of life. Not only the news- 
papers, but scientific men, continue to speak of the 
mechanism of life and heredity: I confess that such 
an expression has no meaning whatsoever for me. 
ee dispense with the distinctive conception of 
ife.” 


The question whether the living animal is anything 


S AMUEL BUTLER reminded his contemporaries 


more than a complex physico-chemical mechanism ma 

seem to the plain man to be a purely academic point 
with very little bearing upon religion. Yet it is far 
from being so; not so much because the nature of 
organic life is a matter that affects religion, as be. 
cause the nature of organic life 1s a sure indication of 
the nature of conscious mind. If life be physico 
chemical mechanism, mind is nothing more; it is only 
a rather more complex mechanism. This problem, 
the nature of life and mind, and their relations to one 
another and to the matter out of which they have 
originated, was the subject of Professor C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s paper, ‘ The Autonomy of Life and Mind.’ 
Put briefly, this theory is that, at particular points 
in the evolutionary process, entirely new realities, or 
levels of existence, emerge—Life, for instance, is a 
** genuinely new mode of substantial unity,” although 
the constituents of the organism are material, and re- 
ducible, without remainder, to physico-chemical terms. 
‘* The organic entity, without ceasing to be physico- 
chemical, has its own substantial constitution, sui 
generis.” The emergence of mind from organic life 
constitutes an exact parallel to the emergence of life 
from matter. This may seem a purely ‘‘ naturalistic” 
scheme in so far as it postulates no ‘‘ interferences ” 
in a creative process which is ‘‘ natural” and con- 
tinuous. But it is not ‘‘ naturalistic” in the sense 
that it attempts to reduce all differences of quality to 
differences of quantity. How far Professor Lloyd 
Morgan stands from crude naturalism may be inferred 
from the conclusion of his paper. ‘‘ On this view,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the whole evolutionary plan, with what 
Mr. Alexander calls its upward nisus, is the mani- 
festation of Divine agency, one and indivisible. All 
things, each in its finite degree, belong to the eternal 
temple of God; and there is no event in its passage 
‘ through time and space’ of which we dare to say 
that it has no spiritual significance.” 

The real conflict between religion and science, how- 
ever, perhaps no longer centres in biology, but rather 
in the new sciences of anthropology and psychology. 
‘* We are only just getting the guns into position,” 
is what one optimistic anthropologist has observed. 
Anthropology studies those primitive rites and beliefs 
out of which religion has originated, and psychology 
analyses those mental states which seem to be char- 
acteristic of religion, and sometimes tends to regard 
them as morbid neuroses of various kinds. Professor 
Webb and Dr. J. A. Hadfield, in their lectures, dealt 
with these menaces to the religious view of life. Pro- 
fessor Webb’s apologetic might be summed up in the 
lines (which he quoted) from Tennyson’s ‘ Princess ’: 


The highest is the measure of the man 
And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 


But Homer, Plato, Verulam. 

No one estimates modern science by its primitive origins, 
nor should developed religion be so estimated. Dr. Had- 
field showed how a knowledge of psychology, far 
from being devastating to the religious life, enables 
the student to distinguish between healthy and morbid 
phenomena in religion and enables people to rid them- 
selves, or to rid others, of obsessions and fantasies 
which had been oppressing them. The facts of psy- 
chology no more destroy religion than the facts of 
physiology destroy hygiene. 

The conference may be said to have been distinctly 
encouraging to those who believe that there is no 
real conflict between science—or our knowledge of the 
facts of nature, and religion—or our highest intuitions 
about the meaning and value of existence. But it 
was more than this. It made evident to the public that, 
within the borders of the English Church there exists 
a body of men who, while believing in the Christian 
revelation, ‘‘ seek ’’ (to use the words of Canon 
Barnes’s sermon to the conference) ‘‘ to combine that 
revelation with modern knowledge, and to give a re- 
formulation of the Christian faith adequate to the 
mental, moral, and spiritual needs of our own day.”’ 
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THE MALADY OF ARTHUR RIMBAUD 


RITICISM delights to speculate, with a tender 
C regret, on the possible developments of young 

genius, such as Chatterton’s, arrested by the hand 
of death. That speculation takes a different turn in the 
case of Arthur Rimbaud, who, at nineteen, already a 
precocious and even a finished poet, committed not 
physical but literary suicide. Deliberately, he re- 
nounced poetry before he was out of his "teens, and 
thereafter, as a merchant in Africa, he thought of his 
poetical accomplishment only with shame and disgust. 
To this curious renunciation the history of literature 
affords no exact parallel. Like Rimbaud himself, his 
act of abnegation is a portent, a thing disquieting. It 
arouses no affectionate and wistful questionings as to 
the possible course of his genius, but rather impati- 
ence with the young wantonness that sacrificed so re- 
markable a gift; unless it be true, as his first formal 
biographer* in English believes, that ‘* he perceived 
that ever as closely as he drew his poetry to his soul 
it remained an external and frivolous thing, and so 
abandoned it.’’ 

Mr. Rickword seems to acquiesce somewhat too 
readily in Rimbaud’s sacrifice, which he finds entirely 
noble and justifiable. But the poet, if old as a literary 
artist, was still mentally in the most petulant period 
of adolescence, and there is a vein of petulance in his 
turning aside from a self-imposed task which he had 
found too hard. In his biographer’s view, Rimbaud 
had set out to achieve the absolute in poetical expres- 
sion, but his ultimate efforts in that direction, which 
led him to abandon the metrical for the prose form, 
are not so much absolute as incoherent. His absolute 
is not the absolute of Coleridge. It may be doubted 
whether these works, ‘ Illuminations’ and ‘ Une 
Saison en Enfer,’ satisfy even the requirements of 
perfect prose, which demands far more than the most 
exquisite felicity of isolated phrase. That felicity, at 
least, may be granted to Rimbaud, but it is not enough. 
His true promise lies in his verse, which even at its 
most bizarre does not wholly surrender to ‘‘ the dis- 
solution of images.’ Had Rimbaud awaited physical 
and mental maturity, the growth of that larger sanity 
which confirms the poet in his art, he would have 
taken a place which he has denied himself. ‘‘ With 
us,’? says Mr. Rickword (implying that our view is 
wrong), ‘‘ art is the setting of limits, where psycho- 
logically there are no limits. Rimbaud desired his art 
to disregard even this capital condition, even though 
chaos be the price.’” Then, he says, we shall under- 
stand why Rimbaud wrote: 

Maintenant je puis dire que l’art est une sottise. 


We may understand why, but we cannot, therefore, 
accept the line as truth. The mere writing of it pro- 
claims Rimbaud’s essential immaturity. It marks the 
very weakness, the petulance that brought about his 
poetical self-destruction. It is in itself a sottise. Had 
Mr. Rickword been content to explain and had he re- 
frained from justifying the poet, with many rhetorical 
flourishes, he would have shown himself a sounder 
critic. Yet he has glimpses of Rimbaud’s malady, as 
a malady, and not as a virtue. 

His mind outstripped his experience, and so he built out of 
abstract words the idea of absolute satisfaction which lured his 
boyish genius into the abyss of disgust. Could he have accepted 
some small corner of life as material for his art on whatever 
terms, I do not see his peer in this century. But then he 
—, not have been Rimbaud, who based his genius on this 
retusal, 


He might have been a greater Rimbaud. But Mr. 
Rickword’s convinced partisanship leads him to dis- 
count his moment of more critical insight by the 
apostrophe—‘‘ What superb blindness, what magnifi- 
cent folly in that absolute egoism. What saintly 
ignorance! ’’ The epithets of admiration are a trifle 
overdone. The boy was hopelessly self-sufficient and 


** Rimbaud: the Boy and the Poet.’ By Edgell Rickword. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 


wrong-headed. Even our astonishment that at so 
early an age he did such surprising things as ‘ Les 
Premiéres Communions ’- and ‘ Bateau Ivre’ cannot 
persuade us that he did not throw a pearl away when 
he refused to let time and maturity chasten his early 
unbaptizéd rhymes.’’ 

But if Mr. Rickword concedes too much to en- 
thusiasm in the second and avowedly critical part of 
his book, where he seems now and then to be infected 
with Rimbaud’s own vagueness, he has nevertheless 
done a real service to literary history in the purely 
biographical chapters. Rimbaud is important enough 
to merit this attention. Hitherto English readers have 
had word of him only in Mr. George Moore’s essay of 
1893 and Mr. Arthur Symons’s of 1899. So little was 
his history known in 1893 that Mr. Moore had been 
misinformed as to Rimbaud’s retreat from poetry, and 
believed he had retired to a life of devotion. Upon 
this he founded a little rhapsody that reads rather 
grotesquely in the light of Mr. Rickword’s facts, for 
Rimbaud, on renouncing poetry, embraced not religion 
but commerce, in which he prospered for the remaining 
eighteen years of his life. Mr. Moore was also misled 
as to the facts of Rimbaud’s quarrel with Verlaine. 
Other scraps of biography occur in Verlaine’s ‘ Con- 
fessions,’ and his ‘ Poétes Maudits.’ There is a full- 
dress ‘ Life,’ by ‘‘ Paterne Berrichon,’’ Rimbaud’s 
brother-in-law. Mr. Rickword is fuller and more exact 
in his account, and his details provide excellent material 
explanatory of the poet’s character and works. 

The story, romantic, pathetic, squalid, brings be- 
fore us the school-boy poet in a bleak provincial atmos- 
phere that recalls the setting of ‘ Madame Bovary.’ 
Arthur Rimbaud was born at Charleville on October 20, 
1854. His father, an absentee, was an infantry officer ; 
his mother, a severe person, ‘‘ brought up her children 
in the purest tradition of bourgeois ethics.’’ At school, 
Arthur proved a brilliant if a rebellious pupil. He 
became curiously accomplished in the ancient classics 
and in French literature, but soon his arrogant nature 
turned him against the traditional gods. He first ad- 
mired Boileau and then criticized him severely in an 
essay. Some of his exercises were veritable tours de 
force. One of them, the ‘ Lettre de Charles d’Orleans 
a Louis XI pour solliciter la grace de Villon menacé 
de la potence’ (which may be read in Berrichon’s 
‘ Life ’), deserves all Mr. Rickword’s praise as ‘‘a 
pastiche the most hardened scholar might envy.’’ Small 
wonder that such a boy found his surroundings too 
narrow. The bulk of his verse was written before he 
was seventeen. He longed for a wider and more con- 
genial world. There was but one, Paris. Twice he 
ran away and suffered strange and grotesque things 
in the Paris of August, 1870, and later in the Paris of 
the Commune. This Rimbaud, a thorough revolu- 
tionary, so please you, offered his young enthusiasm 
to the Commune, which luckily forgot to serve him out 
a uniform, otherwise Gallifet’s troops might have put 
him up against the wall. In September, 1871, he 
wrote to Verlaine, enclosing two poems, ‘ Les Effarés ’ 
and ‘ Les Premiéres Communions.’ The result was an 
invitation, and the odd and chequered friendship of 
the two poets, with still odder interludes in Paris, 
London, Brussels, and Stuttgart. These Mr. Rick- 
word handles with a light yet discriminating hand. 
They are the best part of the book. Perhaps he takes 
Rimbaud’s influence over Verlaine too seriously, but the 
influence is discernible, and not negligible. That in- 
fluence extended to other poets, and Rimbaud must be 
reckoned with in any account of later French literature. 
Still, it is well to remember that this gifted boy, with 
a mind at times rather verminous, never grew, as an 
artist in words, to the full stature of genius that sees 
life steadily and whole. Victor Hugo’s comment on 
meeting Rimbaud, Shakespeare enfant, had a two- 
edged irony. Mr. Rickword’s valuable book would 
have been more valuable still had he laid less stress on 
the ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ and more upon the ‘‘ enfant ’’ -in 
Rimbaud. J. D. S. 
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THE RETURN OF VARIETY 
By Ivor BRown 

A é HE music-hall has come back to central London. 

The Empire, Alhambra, and New Oxford are 

now lost to the film and even to revue; variety 
is restored to its familiar kingdom. It is partly the 
old variety, which was as English as a pint of bitter, 
with more of the new variety, which is as American 
as ice-cream soda. At the Empire and New Oxford 
this week Americans ‘‘ top the bill.’’ At the Alhambra, 
whither I went last week to see George Formby 
Junior, | found also the Two Bobs, scheduled as 
‘* England’s favourite Americans,’’ and two ladies 
named Dollie and Billie who are doubtless claimants 
for that honour. 


The English music-hall, which reached the crest of 
its wave about fifteen years ago, derived from life. The 
red nose and the broken “ brolly ” were the additions 
of stylistic emphasis to a school of comedy whose roots 
were in realism, and which was at least as naturalistic 
as the act of George Belcher. Its motto was contained 
in one of its famous songs, ‘I was standing at the 
corner of the street.’ Its humour was street-corner 
sagacity, now tart, now licentious, but always credible 
and intelligible to any one with a taste for street- 
corners. The thing might be crude, but you had to 
be very unlucky indeed to strike a programme which 
had not two or three turns spiced with a sharp and 
genuine character. What revelations of the popular 
mind were shining through the songs. Take this (of 
the ’eighties, I think) as the ditty of the man who 
gets on: 


He’d a garden to go in, 
With flowers all blowin’ 
The daisy and buttercup, lily and pink ; 
He’d got education 
Right up to his station 
And servants in uniform mixing the drink. 


No high-brow could make that up for a lark; it is a 
soul’s sincere desire. 

There were many reasons for the decline and fall of 
the English comedian. Dan Leno died, and the ritual 
of the red-nose became too heavily incrusted on the 
realism beneath. Variety became monotony and the 
great performers were too little concerned to innovate 
in matter while retaining in style and tradition. 


Then rag-time came and with it revue, claiming 
many of the stars. In the dancing-world the waltz 
succumbed and the stately sensuality of Vienna yielded 
to the shoulder-shaking sensuality of New York. Then 
the war, the movies, and jazz. The war had a par- 
ticular effect on breaking up what was left of the old 
music-hall, because it filled London with potential 
patrons of variety from all corners of the earth. Most 
of the essentially English turns, with their snappish 
cockney or wistful Lancashire humour, were as unin- 
telligible to them as a good deal of American humour 
is tome. They wanted international things like noise 
and nudity and got their hearts’ desire in the war-time 
revue. Since character may be local while spectacle 
has a universal potency, the cosmopolitan London of 
the war found its heaven in ‘ Chu Chin Chow.’ 


Moreover, there was a different English public. The 
respectable woman had come into the music-hall, which 
was cleared of her sisters from the corner of the street. 
To so intensely traditional a thing as English variety 
the new-comer was alien, because baffled. Her educa- 
tion in entertainment had been at the pictures, which 
meant that she understood more about America than 
she did about England. She too wanted the music-hall 
to be an extension of the things she knew and liked, 
the dance-hall and the cinema. In both of these 
America was sovereign and it was inevitable that the 
English music-hall should be Americanized too. Either 
it showed a super-film or a spectacular revue or else it 
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provided savourless musical turns in which pairs of 
American sisters pattered and pranced. A great 
favourite with the new public was the troupe of ladies 
in evening dress, who clustered round a piano and 
sang melting melodies with occasional adventures in 
the greasier possibilities of the ’cello and violin. Mere. 
dith once defined romance, through the lips of his 
Diana, as ‘‘ fiddling harmonics on the strings of sen- 
suality.’’ Such was their romance. 

My excursion into tragical-historical is nearly at end. 
The managers have wearied of risking huge sums 
upon the production of spectacular revue, whose public 
has grown lear. in leaner times. There is still a taste, 
and deservedly, for the little revues where brain-work 
is more than a sea of canvas, but the big houses, where 
intimate revue is swamped in space, have swung back 
to variety; not, however, to the old and distinctively 
national entertainment, but to variety, with America on 
top. There seems to be an illimitable public for Miss 
Nora Bayes, of which I am not one. The reason may 
be that I don’t go to American films, if I can help it, 
and have never penetrated beyond the cover of the 
Saturday Evening Post. I simply cannot follow the 
American idiom of sentiment and comedy and quaint- 
ness, and unblushingly confess my preference for Mr. 
Harry Tate, who is once more the very compleat and 
complicated angler at the Alhambra. 

Mr. Frank Tinney, at the Empire, is an American 
whom I can thoroughly understand and enjoy. He 
appears as a blackamoor with bagpipes; ergo he is, 
like Mr. Cobden, an international man. This is the 
kind of darkie I can understand, one who never wants 
to go ‘‘ way back ’’ and has never heard of Dixie. 
His humour is of the universal order, for he is through- 
out his turn the well-intentioned blunderer and 
genial guide to nowhere. He sets off, with his con- 
ductor Ernest, to hand us a joke, but the business is 
altogether too much for him and he ends by breaking 
into the joke, as a boy breaks into a coco-nut, to find 
out what’s inside. Or he will parody to perfection the 
speech of uplift, the unction dripping to his elongated 
boots. Frank Tinney has that which no critic to my 
knowledge has ever defined or ever will, the something 
which turns competence into greatness. You know it 
when you have but felt his presence for a moment, as 
with Robey and Lauder. There is generality in his 
attack and his appeal: he is everyman’s clown, not 
America’s only. Oceans may divide us and a waste 
of seas, but not from Frank Tinney. 

Of the Misses Dollie and Billie, whom I saw at the 
Alhambra, I can only say that they represent to me a 
dark continent. This is not censure, but merely a con- 
fession of my own blind spots; for plenty of other 
British citizens these American ‘* duos ’’ are radiant 
with light. I am probably alone too in finding the 
high spirits of the Two Bobs exhausting; they jig 
about and keep up a fine rattle, but they don’t tell 
me anything in the way that George Robey used to 
tell us about sluttish landladies or English history. I 
suppose I am incurably a street-corner man and there- 
fore dreadfully out-of-date in the days of the danseuse, 
diseuse, and refined musical troupe. I had hopes of 
George Formby Junior following in father’s footsteps, 
he is young and wants the self-confidence which is the 
essence of the music-hall, but he has stuck to his own 
country and, if he continues to go native, may go far. 

Miss Clarice Mayne, at the Alhambra, keeps her best 
till the end of her turn: this best is achieved in the art 
of imitation. Miss Mayne is not one of nature’s shots 
at another Nellie Wallace, but she none the less 
achieves the very glove-fit of the Nellie, Wallace type, 
a pinched, hoarse, flighty, unbiddable wisp of the 
London street; again she is Maidie Scott, saucer-eyed 
and simpering. Then comes a sudden change to the 
husky devil-may-care and Marie Lloyd is on the stage 
again, charged with all the élan of her prime. Miss 


Mayne does more than simulate; she enlivens the 
For the 


imagination and stirs the critical faculty. 
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women she portrays are actresses; they take life and 
reshape it with the artist’s zestful emphasis. Can the 
same be said of the American school whose goal is a 
decorative quaintness, with whom slickness is all? 

The battle is still to the slick in vaudeville. The 
bouquets are thrown to America victrix, but I feel re- 
action in the air. This week, in the middle of London, 
where the music-hall seemed to have perished utterly, 
are to be seen Little Tich, Harry Tate, Charles Austin, 
and George Bass, all of whom have native humour and 
have built their reputations on the corner of the street. 
One may willingly admit that American vaudeville does 
its own business very neatly, but this business is not 
our business. And ours is surely to refashion an art 
that was once so amazingly vital and carried with it 
the full smack and savour of the pavement. The day 
of the flapper music-hall, as of the flapper theatre, may 
be passing; at long last we may escape from the 
tyranny of the saxophone and get back to the Anglo- 
Saxon. 


ITALIAN CASSONE PAINTINGS 


By TANCRED BoreENIUS 


once remarked that the slowness and difficulty 

with which the idea of the unimportance of sub- 
ject-matter in art is gaining ground has nothing sur- 
prising in it when one recalls the obstacles which the 
secular subject-matter had to overcome before arriving 
at a position of equality with the religious subject- 
matter in art. For a long time we find indeed how 
artists resorted to the most ingenious—at times frankly 
comical—devices, in order to find pretexts for the ren- 
dering of scenes from everyday life: the work of the 
painters of the Bassano family offers an excellent illus- 
tration of this point, as for instance when the picture 
at first sight appears to represent a party of Italian 
peasants on their way to a fair, and a closer inspection 
reveals that the Journey of Jacob to Canaan has sup- 
plied the excuse for this. There is, however, one pro- 
vince of Italian art in which, ever since the end of the 
fourteenth century, a very wide scope was offered to 
the exploration of non-religious subject-matter. I am 
here referring to the paintings with which it was cus- 
tomary to adorn the marriage chests or ‘‘ cassoni.’’ 

In the years before the war it was known that a 
German scholar, Dr. Schubring, was busy gathering 
materials for a comprehensive study of Italian cassoni : 
and the result of his long labours was published in 1915, 
at a time when the minds of men were too much 
occupied with other things, and the very circulation of 
books too much hampered for the event to be inter- 
nationally noticed as it deserved. Now a second 
edition of Dr. Schubring’s book has been issued,* con- 
sisting, as in the first instance, of a large volume of 
close upon six hundred reproductions, and a volume 
of letterpress in which the whole subject is systematic- 
ally studied, and a catalogue raisonné giving no 
fewer than 959 items. This figure, I may mention, 
also includes sculptured cassoni which, although far 
from negligible artistically, offer nothing like the 
Same interest to the student as those decorated with 
paintings. 

_ Among the public collections in which cassone paint- 
ings can be studied, the National Gallery holds a very 
important place; the series in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are also very instructive on the ques- 
tion of cassoni generally. In Paris several 
museums—but especially the Musée Cluny and the 
Musée Jacquemart-André—possess a number of fine 
Cassone paintings; while among private collections, 
that of Lord Crawford in England and that of the 
veteran collector, Count Lanckoronski at Vienna, must 
be mentioned in the first instance as repositories of 


** Cassoni.’ By Paul Schubring. Leipzig. Hiersemann. 


O NE of the greatest of present-day art historians 


cassone panels and intact cassoni. But the majority 
of the surviving cassone panels are at present scat- 
tered through many scores of collections in two con- 
tinents, the American collections having as a matter 
of fact gradually become of the greatest importance 
for the study of this subject. All this material has 
been sifted by Dr. Schubring with amazing patience 
and thoroughness; and so his book takes rank among 
those which henceforth are absolutely indispensable to 
anyone aiming at a comprehension of the forces opera- 
tive in the history of European painting. 

I mentioned before the importance of the cassone 
decorations in extending the subject-matter of paint- 
ing beyond the precincts of religious history. This 
must not be taken as intended to convey that scrip- 
tural and legendary subjects are avoided by the cassone 
painters: they certainly are not, although these sub- 
jects are invariably treated in a narrative vein, which 
affords possibilities for an exploration of the facts of the 
visible world. Nor do we, on the other hand, very fre- 
quently come across cassone paintings of anonymous 
incidents from everyday life : though one such genre pic- 
ture must be singled out for mention in any account of 
cassone pictures however brief—the indescribably 
romantic picture by Paolo Uccello in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, where, in a wood in which the 
oaks are just turning brown, a party of huntsmen are 
pursuing a deer into the recesses of the forest, while 
over the tree-tops the crescent moon is beginning 
faintly to show on the dull blue of the evening sky. 
Notable events from contemporary history do not 
occur in very great numbers in cassone pictures. By 
far the greater part of these are illustrations of episodes 
from classical history and mythology. In those days 
of newly-awakened interest in classical antiquity, the 
world of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, of Greek and Roman 
history, possessed an irresistible appeal for the imag- 
ination of the artists of Italy and their patrons alike. 
Works like the dull Latin compilations by Boccaccio 
(e.g., ‘ De viris illustribus,’ ‘ De claris mulieribus ’) 
enjoyed an immense vogue at the time, and acquaint- 
ance with the intricacies of classical mythology and 
fabulous history became in consequence very wide- 
spread in Italy. In fact, it has never quite died out 
there, and Dr. Schubring is doubtless right when he 
traces back to a movement which began in the days of 
the early Renaissance that familiarity with recondite 
mythological allusions which even to-day seems to be- 
long to the equipment of almost any ordinary Italian 
journalist. And certainly. to the public supplied by 
the cassone painters much must have been easy of 
identification which nowadays—as I know from per- 
sonal experience—necessitates one’s making prolonged 
inquiries among classical scholars of repute. Of literary 
sources drawn upon by the cassone painters, a notable 
one was the ‘ Gesta Romanorum ’; the strange, fan- 
tastic world of this medieval collection of stories, with 
their wealth of dramatic and picturesque incidents, has 
supplied the motive for the decoration of many a cas- 
sone. Finally we come upon scenes from the works of 
the contemporary or slightly earlier Italian writers, the 
‘ Decameron,’ and the infinity of the various 
Novellieri. 

If classical antiquity played such an important part 
in the subject-matter of the cassone pictures, the 
artists of the Quattrocento were very little con- 
cerned with any idea of archeological accuracy. 
It is the contemporary fashions of dress which we find 
in the compositions, the extravagant costumes 
of the Burgundian court being very conspicuous—and 
decoratively very effective—during the first half of the 
century, just as in features and proportions, the figures 
for a long time give unmistakable evidence of their 
descent from Gothic art. To us, of course, the charm 
exercised by this romantic travesty of classical 
antiquity. is correspondingly great. 


The methods adopted in decorating the cassoni varied 
considerably: in many cases there is undoubtedly a 
symbolic or didactic meaning embodied in the choice 
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of subjects; in other cases no such meaning is plain 
to the interpreter. The method which obtained in Flor- 
ence—the home of cassone painting by preference— 
was to have both the long narrow front and the two 
square ends of the cassone decorated. Only in the 
rarest cases, at least among surviving examples, do 
we find the painted decoration extending to the interior 
of the chest. A pair of cassoni, now in the collection 
of Lord Lascelles at Chesterfield House, and known 
from a previous owner as the ‘ Frescobaldi Cassoni,’ 
are of exceptional interest in this connexion. For not 
only have the two companion cassoni not been 
separated from each other—a rare enough thing in it- 
self—but on opening the lids one discovers on the 
inside full-length figures of the bride and bridegroom, 
he, fully dressed, she, a most exquisite figure, nude, 
and both reclining and seen against a background of 
conventionalized clouds and sun-rays. It appears that 
there is but one similar pair of cassoni in existence, 
now in the Somers Collection at Eastnor Castle; 
separated from her companion—in the Uffizi—the 
figure of the woman only is seen on the inside of a 
cassone-lid in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

By the year 1530, the day of the painted cassone 
is virtually over in Italian art. The sentiment of the 
day was not in favour of polychrome furniture, and 
the mythological subject-matter was now free to 
spread itself on the frescoed walls of the palaces. 
Recent visitors to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
vridge will recollect, among the pictures of the Marlay 
Bequest, a delightful cassone front, representing the 
story of Cupid and Psyche: it is the subject of one of 
the loveliest as well as earliest schemes of profane 
fresco decoration of the Cinquecento, the one carried 
out by Raphael in the Farnesina at Rome. But the 
part of the cassone painters in the evolution of Italian 
art had not been played in vain: and its results are 
still there for us as a source of constant and ever-fresh 
delight. 


Letters to the Editor 


{@ The Editor of the Saturpay REvigEw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


EXPLOITING THE GALLOWS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—I think your timely article, ‘ Exploiting the 
Gallows,’ performed a useful public service. 
view the pathetic picture of the murderer Mahon, 
printed in the newspapers after the failure of his 
appeal, and the daily gossip in some newspapers of 
his behaviour in his cell, were indecent and callous 
beyond words. 

The space given by the newspapers to the trial 
was not unreasonable—it was an unusual case—and I 
for one have no quarrel with capital punishment. But 
when the appeal failed Mahon should have been “‘ left 
alone with his God.” 

In this matter the newspapers are not beyond our 
reach. There is no agency that has its ear closer to 
the ground. Newspapers will print those things as 
long as they believe that people want to read them. 
As soon as newspapers are persuaded that more 
people dislike chatty gossip of the murderer’s last 
moments than are interested by it they will drop it as 
they would a hot brick. 

I am, etc., 
PETER F. SoMERVILLE 

Upper Norwood, S.E. 
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- To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW 


SIR,—I hope that you will not regard it as pre. 
sumptuous on my part if I state how glad I am that 
you are uttering a protest against the shocking and 
revolting custom adopted by some sections of the 
Press of writing up, with every artifice of sen. 
sationalism and emotionalism, all the gruesome cir. 
cumstances and details associated with trials for 
murder, with the sentences passed and the penalties 
imposed, as well as with the careers of the criminals 
concerned. 

The whole system is positively disgusting. 

I am, etc., 
E. G. Crayton 

Northolme Road, Highbury Park, N.5 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the SatuRpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Anderson draws an exceedingly gloomy 
picture of the worker’s life, but surely he is wrong 
in suggesting that the prevailing conditions are 
drudgery and privation, with the working day usually 
starting at 6 a.m. I know that many workers do not 
begin work until 8 a.m., and I also know that in 
many modern factories the conditions of labour are 
not merely safe but tolerable, comfortable, and cheer- 
ful, and that in connexion with them up-to-date can. 
teens have been instituted. If Mr. Anderson’s pes- 
simism is justified, what have the trade unions been 
doing ? 

There are things that Parliament cannot do—that 
Parliament ought not to do. Parliament is not omni- 
potent or infallible. Adam Smith taught that the 
Statesman or lawgiver who attempted to direct private 
people how to manage their business and spend their 
money would not only be overloaded with work but 
would be assuming an authority which could safely 
be trusted not only to no single person but to no 
council or senate whatever. If Parliament is to take 
the side and redress the grievances of sections of 
workers, that is turning Parliament into a glorified 
trade union. No greater mischief could be done to 
our public life. But I fear that would be the logical 
end of the pledges which Mr. Anderson appears to 
desire. 

Under a capitalist system and without the enact- 
ment of sectional and delegated legislation it must be 
conceded that the conditions of labour have in a cen- 
tury vastly improved. When we look back to a year 
like 1838 we contemplate with a shudder the terrible 
pauperism of that time. It is a glorious tradition of 
Conservatism that five years before, Lord Ashley had 
initiated his bold policy of factory legislation, and it 
is important to note that to-day the interests of em- 
ployees are protected not merely by factory laws, but 
also by their trade unions and by the Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen's Compensation Acts. To the 
trade unions Parliament has been generous. Not- 
withstanding these safeguards we have to deplore the 
fact that many people are still just on the borderline 
of destitution and that we have over a million of 
unemployed. 

The problem is to provide for all the comforts of 
a rational life in which their needs—physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual—are adequately met. But we must have 
citizens imbued with a sense of responsibility as well. 
Education must work mental elevation while the body 
is properly fed. Good manners, restraint, fastidious- 
ness of taste, love of beauty in one’s home and house- 
hold goods and the exercise of an intelligent economy 
in food and dress are all qualities unhappily lack- 
ing in myriads of our working population, despite a 
free Press, free education and the cheapness of the 
best books. 

And, after all, if these things are to be attained by 
the illiterate and degraded, it must be in part by their 
own efforts. Of each one it is fair to expect zealous 
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work to the extent of his capacity in return for fair- 
play. Conservatives cannot be charged with respon- 
sibility for the immoral and degrading system of 
Ca’ Canny. That must be laid at the door of those 
who specially profess to represent the workers. Many 
workers have a drab existence, devoid of study and 
interest and variety, and therefore devoid of real happi- 
ness, simply because they choose to have it so. 

How, then, to forge the implements to be put into 
the hands of these poor people with which they may 
emancipate themselves and work out their salvation? 
Do not let us too readily assume that life for em- 
ployers and others who are not manual workers is al- 
ways a bed of roses. It is a common error for those 
who are being buffeted by adverse winds to imagine 
that everybody else is gaily singing and sailing along 
under favouring breezes. 

I think if the idea is burned into our consciousness 
that we are all parts of one organic whole the task 
need not be beyond us. Though we have to re- 
member that those who most need and most deserve 
help are often inaccessible by reason of their pride. 
Many of them have been crushed out by trade com- 
bines, the monstrous productions of a big National 
Debt, plus heavy taxation, plus dear money. Great 
things could be achieved by stimulating agriculture 
and intensive cultivation and by thus redistributing the 
population; by devising a well regulated scheme of 
emigration to our own Colonies; by a system of Im- 
perial Preference which would link the different 
Dominions more closely together. With the tremen- 
dous development in our means of communication we 
have opportunities that were impossible to our grand- 
fathers. There are several doors waiting to be opened 
by voluntary enterprise, freed from the shackles and 
embargoes that threaten our industrial existence. 

We cannot get past laissez faire. If Mr. Anderson 
thinks it out he must see that the only method by 
which he can secure what he wishes is an alternative 
form of collectivism. If the insistence on definite 
pledges by Conservatives to do certain things be suc- 
cessful, a galling yoke will be put upon the necks of 
their representatives, who will be obliged—perhaps 
under changed and wholly inappropriate circumstances 
and conditions—to pursue a policy that may have 
become utterly futile and useless, if not positively 
harmful—because of those antecedent bonds. Laissez 
faire, reasonably translated, means non-interference 
by the Legislature in the management of trades and 
businesses conducted and made prosperous by the 
special skill of their owners. 

I am, etc, 
J. Leste MacCatium 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


RHYME AND REASON 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—There is a mistake made by the writer of the 
interesting article, ‘ Rhyme and Reason,’ in last week’s 
issue. The quatrain he quotes on page 212 was not 
written by ‘‘ one of the new England band,”’ nor does 
it belong to the nineteenth century. Cowper died in 
1800. The quatrain is the third stanza in the well- 
known hymn, an ‘‘ Olney ’? hymn, and is in ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ Also the quotation is inac- 
curately given: 

Look up, ye saints... 
should be 


Ye fearful saints... 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the first line 
of the hymn is: 
God moves in a mysterious way. 
I am, etc., 
London, W. P. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—The Americans are so often producing the 
“‘ best ever ’’ in their inimitable way that well-known 
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English things need not be ascribed to them. Mr, 
Dearmer, in your last issue, quotes a quatrain, be- 
ginning : 
Look up, ye saints, fresh courage take, 
as ‘‘ written by one of that little New England band 
headed by Longfellow and Hosmer, who wrote nearly 
all the few good hymns of the nineteenth century.” 
The band, for all I know, may have altered in the 
first line a phrase not very happy to modern ears, ‘ Ye 
fearful saints’; otherwise the quatrain, with the rest 
of the hymn, which begins : 
God moves in a mysterious way, 
is eighteenth-century English. It can be found in 
‘ The English Hymnal,’ No. 394, ascribed to William 
Cowper, 1731-1800. 
I am, etc., 


Kensington VERNON RENDALL 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read with interest the letters by cor- 
respondents advocating the Carlisle scheme of dis- 
interested management, but what, may I ask, has been 
the effect of the Carlisle experiment upon sobriety? 
Not even its strongest supporters contend that the 
substitution of State for private ownership has been 
the cause of a single person signing the pledge. Has 
it promoted true temperance? Surely that is the real 
test. True, Carlisle shows a drop in drunkenness con- 
victions from 237 in 1913 to 222 in 1922, and if such 
a drop was nowhere else to be found one might rea- 
sonably assume that State ownership was the cause, 
but Sheffield shows a much better record from 1,497 
in 1912 to 222 in 1922. Wirral, again, from 258 to 14. 
Crewe from 67 to 1, and other places show an aston- 
ishingly better record than Carlisle. Surely, to put it 
mildly, when one sees the same phenomenon at other 
places without State ownership one is justified in 
doubting whether that is the real cause at Carlisle. 
Can it be said the quality of the liquors is superior? 
Is there the slightest evidence that the private owner 
urges drink upon his customer and that the Carlisle 
manager does not? 

A claim is made that all advertising has been 
abolished; that refreshments other than alcoholic 
beverages are supplied and that grocers’ licences have 
been abolished? As to the first, the effect is ques- 
tionable. The second is not peculiar to Carlisle; as a 
matter of fact it is pretty general, and many places 
could be named where more is done in this direction 
by the publican than at Carlisle. As to the third, I 
venture to think the good it may have done has been 
equalled by the harmful effect of providing special 
bars for women. 

I am, etc., 


LEavIs 
Great Bookham, Surrey 


To the Editor of the Saturpay RsviEw 


SIR,—The letter of Mr. Frank Adkins in the last 
issue of your journal conclusively proves to me that 
that gentleman’s intervention in the correspondence 
on the above subject was not for the purpose of 
endeavouring to secure the establishment of any better 
system of control in the place of that now existent, 
but to advocate the abolition of alcoholic liquor alto- 
gether. While admitting that the excessive indul- 
gence in liquor is to be deprecated, it must be noted 
that this obtains only in a small minority of our people, 
of whom it is safe to say that a not inconsiderable 
number are habitués of the many drinking dens which 
are greatly in need of the reformation and elevation to 
which your correspondent objects, but which have been 
efficacious in practice, and the extension of which 
would undoubtedly further decrease insobriety. The 
proper use of alcohol has bestowed incalculable 
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advantages upon people for ages, the evidence of his- 
tory showing that posterity has improved and civiliza- 
tion arisen contemporaneausly with the use of alcohol, 
and these advantages are none the less valuable in con- 
sequence of its abuse by the few. Alcoholic liquor is 
not in itself an evil thing : the evil comes in when men 
and women, often under sordid and unsuitable condi- 
tions, misuse it, and this occurrence is by no means 
confined to the article under review. In the majority 
of cases the unhealthy environment is a powerful con- 
tributory factor, and therefore the improvement of the 
atmosphere is calculated to be an equally potent factor 
in the production of temperance, sobcrness, and 
chastity. 
I am, etc., 
Ernest A. DANBURY 


Park Road, Peterborough 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Clean curtains in a slum window, by rousing 
the social conscience of the neighbours, make for a 
better street; a new hair ribbon will often cure a 
slovenly child; a clean collar spurs a boy to smarten 
up generally; a man who would spit on the public- 
house floor would refrain were he in a luxurious club; 
so externals and environment do affect character and 
behaviour. That is why so many thinking people see 
that the only real solution of the liquor question is 
the betterment of the public-house. Let ‘‘ Samson ” 
meet ‘‘ Delilah” in reformed public-houses and the 
atmosphere and his invigorated social conscience will 
make him treat her like a perfect lady and not go 
too far with her. 

As a matter of fact, ‘‘ the mischief” does not 
lie ‘‘in the essential characteristics of the article 
itself’ but in intemperate use of the said article. 

I am, etc., 
H. W. Tuomas 

Westgate, Sudbury 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I see your correspondents, Mr. H. W. 
Thomas and Ernest A. Danbury, are advocating as a 
Temperance Reform an ‘‘ improved public-house.” 
I should like to point out to them that it is not the 
place that makes the person drunk, but the liquor. I 
would respectfully suggest to them that they would find 
a more effective solution to the drink problem by deal- 
ing with the liquor than with the place where it is sold. 

I am, etc., 
A. N. Bransom 

Clapham, S.W.4 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The hypotheses set up by Mr. Frank Adkins, 
on which he bases his arguments, are not admissible. 
The attractiveness of which he speaks is equally applic- 
able to non-alcoholic beverages and in the same way 
to well and properly cooked foods and other edibles. 
To say, therefore, that anything which by its very 
nature is inclined to ensure a demand or to coin a 
word, a ‘‘ moreness,” should be controlled or rationed 
is on the face of it ridiculous. There are those who eat 
to excess as well as some who drink to excess. The 
former I submit are probably in the majority; and we 
have medical evidence to the effect that more permanent 
harm results from over-eating than over-drinking. 
Overmore it has been shown that those few who habitu- 
ally drink to excess merely break out in other direc- 
tions, even more harmful, if alcohol is withheld, 
while there is not much doubt that if these tempera- 
mentally constituted natures never tasted alcohol, they 
would yet give way to some other excess. 

The average person has been given his reason, judg- 
ment and will-power, and it is for each one to be en- 
couraged to exercise that restraint in his everyday 


might be abused was rationed or withheld from him. 
A man is not made of one who is kept tied to his lead- 
ing strings. 
I am, etc., 
Joun A. Pace 
Temple, E.C.4 


THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Tomlins, in his second letter, states: ‘‘ I 
made no such assertion as that all teachers were paid 
a flat scale of £425.’’ The actual words of his first 
letter were, ‘‘is it right that elementary school teachers 
should be paid £425 per annum?’’ He mentioned no 
other figures, did not say ‘‘ some’’ teachers, and now 
complains that he has been misunderstood. Others 
may think he was misleading. 

However, he now admits that ‘‘ men assistant 
teachers in urban districts have consented to reduc- 
tions, making (net) salary £383.’’ Then he tries 
another line of argument. Because teachers’ educa- 
tion is largely at public expense (State-aided educa- 
tion is by no means confined to teachers), their stipends 
should be low. ‘‘ Large incomes of professional men 
are justified owing to long and costly training,’’ says 
Mr. Tomlins. 

Assuming this strange doctrine to be sound and 
workable, the question naturally arises: Is £383, plus 
pension at 65, sufficiently low? The £383 is reached 
after 18 years’ service, commencing salary £180. A 
young teacher begins at 20 years of age (having 
been kept on State-aided education we must suppose). 

Further, Mr. Tomlins asks us to consider ‘‘ unem- 
ployment, crippled trade, high rates and taxes,’’ when 
we are fixing teachers’ salaries. Teachers take their 
share of these burdens as citizens. It was because 
they were singled out for preferential taxation that they 
objected when the Coalition Government hastily im- 
posed a two years’ five per cent. levy upon salaries. 
They will continue to object to similar unfair demands 
from Ratepayers’ Associations and kindred 
ganizations. 


I am, etc., 
OweEN PAPINEAU 
86 Fairlop Road, Leytonstone 


THE HISTORY OF CIPHER 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I fancy the statement in last week’s 
Adversaria, that before the seventeenth century we 
have only quite simple ciphers requires some modifi- 
cation. The cipher of Jeremiah (xxv. 26 and li. 1) is 
similar to Cesar’s; but that of Daniel (v. 25 foll.) is 
more difficult: the most attractive suggestion is that 
what was written was a set of symbols for sums of 
money, the sign for a mina being written twice, and 
interpreted twice as numbered and surrendered, and 
similarly with the others, just as the sign £ might be 
written and interpreted from different senses of the 
verb ‘‘to pound.’’ The cipher of the Revelation 
(xiii., 18) probably depends on the numerical value of 
the letters, somewhat as in a medieval treatise on 
Egyptian diplomacy we are told that the name 
Mohammed might be written 40, 8, 40, 4, those being 
the values of its consonants in Arabic; yet the Pom- 
peian graffiti indicate that the number of the Beast 
involved a far more complicated cipher than this (see 
Diessmann, ‘ Light from the Ancient East,’ 1910. 
p. 276). 

Since a cipher ceases to be of any use when many 
persons have access to it, we should not expect many 
notices of such systems in antiquity. Yet it seems 
likely that wherever writing was common those who 
wished their communications to be accessible only to 
the recipients would devise some expedient for secur- 
ing this. 

I am, etc., 


life, which he would be deprived of if everything that 
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WHAT INTELLIGENCE IS 


The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. Thurstone. 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 


CIENTIFIC psychology is in a peculiarly difficult 

position. Practical psychologists, impatient and 
even scornful of the philosopher’s warning, are eager 
to justify the status of psychology as a science by 
applying it to the elucidation of practical problems of 
education, vocation, and industry. Applied psycho- 
logy must provide tests of ability, and ability seems as 
though it must in some way stand in a quantitative 
correlation with intelligence. What then is the nature 
of intelligence? On this fundamental question psy- 
chologists are hopelessly at issue. Meanwhile many 
of the tests employed with confidence are proving 
ridiculous in their failure to indicate capacity, and 
scandalous in their application. It is more than ever 
an urgent problem in America, because the application 
of mental tests is there nearly universal, and in 
Chicago, Prof. Thurstone’s own industrial centre, 
they are employed not merely to classify school 
children and for army appointments, but in all State 
industrial occupations. It is with this practical 
problem in the background that Prof. Thurstone puts 
forward his thesis. His book is not concerned with 
the tests themselves but with the nature of what is 
tested. He holds that while there is some important 
truth in each of the principles which divide the rival 
schools, yet each theory misses the essential factor in 
its account of intelligence. When this factor is 
recognized it becomes possible to reconcile the diver- 
gent theories. Prof. Thurstone’s thesis is that intel- 
ligence is unfinished action. The meaning of this is 
most clearly seen if we consider it from the Freudian 
standpoint. According to the theory of psycho-analysis 
every overt action of the individual has its origin and 
motivation in the unconscious. There it exists as 
‘* wish ’’ blindly striving for ‘‘ fulfilment ’’ in action. 
If it overcomes the inhibiting and repressing forces, 
which control it, it emerges into consciousness. This 
means that there is a stage in the incipient action when 
awareness of outward conditions and of the goal to be 
obtained are a necessary feature of the action. It can 
only reach fulfilment by taking account of the condi- 
tions and adapting the action to them. This stage 
of the action, in which accomplishment is seen to 
depend on active adaptability to external conditions, 
is the stage of intelligence. 


It is not only the Freudian view which lends itself 
to Prof. Thurstone’s interpretation. Besides the view 
that the origin and interpretation of all conscious 
action is unconscious conation, there is what Prof. 
Thurstone names the academic view, which describes 
mind in terms of structure and function, and the 
Behaviourist view, which rejects the notion of con- 
sciousness as an existence or entity altogether and re- 
gards intelligence as a particular kind of response to 
external stimulation. Prof. Thurstone shows the 
relevance of his thesis to each of these theories. 


The importance of the theory is in its practical ap- 
plication. If intelligence be the stage of the unfinished 
action in which success depends on adaptation to con- 
ditions, it is clear we are not testing the child’s intel- 
ligence when we set it the task of memorizing nonsense 
syllables, associating words, or solving puzzle-pictures. 
The only way to test intelligence is to put the individual 
in a situation to deal with which requires swiftness in 
appreciating the conditions and ability to deal effec- 
tively with them. In other words, to test intelligence 
is not to test the power of remembering or imagining 
useless facts but the power of inventing or circumvent- 
ing means to attain an end. 

H. WiLpon Carr 


_ THE REALM OF FANTASY 


The Ocean of Story. Vol. I. Translated by 
C. H. Tawney. Revised with New Notes, 
etc., by N. M. Penzer. Privately printed for 
subscribers only, by Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., 
Grafton House, W.1. £2 2s. per vol. 


Ai this late stage as members of the great Aryan 
race we receive some part of our proud inherit- 
ance. Oriental honours men will remember with mixed 
feelings the Katha Sarit Sagara of Somadeva of which 
an English translation is now appearing under the 
name of ‘ The Ocean of Story.’ Tawney’s translation, 
although completed in the four years prior to 1884, 
was not available during our years of study, and these 
marvellous tales-within-tales had to be worked out of 
the original Sanskrit. It is, perhaps, sufficient tribute 
to the value of the stories to say that the result was 
fully worth the effort. Tawney’s version was issued 
in Bengal and the number of copies was no more than 
sufficed for Institution and College libraries in India 
itself. A copy did now and again reach Europe, but 
it was swiftly buried in the collection of some recluse 
who gloated over his treasure in secret. 


Although one is strongly reminded of the ‘ Thousand 
Nights and a Night,’ one is yet amazed at the differ- 
ences between the two works. Both are collections 
of tales-within-tales, but the ‘ Arabian Nights’ sug- 
gests a smooth-running stream free from any surprise 
throughout its entire course—story links itself logically 
with story until the natural end is reached. The San- 
skrit work, on the other hand, brings to the mind a 
vision of turbulent rivers hastening along to the ocean 
through many sudden jumps over rapids. The stories 
of flower gardens and gentle dalliance are suddenly and 
vividly punctuated by an incident wherein thunders 
growl and lightnings play terribly through dark clouds 
over dreary plains. Demons plot together, and their 
fearsome plans curdle the reader’s blood until—on the 
next page—the beautiful, virtuous woman appears 
and in the story of her vicissitudes the sun shines 
again. By a scented fountain the lady proves her 
virtue to be stronger than all the wiles of the demons. 

It would be easier to enumerate the few faults of the 
work than to catalogue points in its favour. Judging 
by the promise of the first volume, the subscriber will 
have in artistic presentation a perfect compendium of 
data on black and white magic and religious thought 
and belief in long past ages among strange and dignified 
peoples. He will find ready to his hand a comprehen- 
sive folk-lore of his early ancestors, their ethic specu- 
lations and a collection of sparkling epigrams and 
wittily-pointed shafts of wisdom in addition to a fas- 
cinating collection of imaginative tales. Although 
Tawney’s translation is the basis on which this new 
super-structure is built, it is nothing more than a basis. 
New work, especially in the Notes and Essays to each 
volume, appears to have been a particular care of the 
present editor. A pleasing and direct preface by Sir 
Richard Temple adorns the volume under discussion in 
which also are found four appendices relative to im- 
portant aspects of life as disclosed in the tales. Atten- 
tion should specially be directed to Appendix I 
(‘On Mythical Beings ’), where the student may find 
abundant material for a comparative study with 
Chinese systems of thought on the same subject, and 
Appendix IV (‘ On Sacred Prostitution ’), where links 
with many practices of the Shamans of Siberia and 
Kamschatka are strongly welded. 


It should be pointed out that ‘ The Ocean of Story ’ 
is a much older work than the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ It 
represents a period of civilization of which far too 
little is known to the literary man of the West. It may 
be declared with confidence that many Western writers 
would do well to rest from their labours a little and 
read this work. Modern English writing has need of 
new gestures and new metaphors to replace those 
which are faded, or trampled into their death-agonies. 
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Chaucer and Boccaccio did not disdain the help of these 
old masters of fantasy (for these stories were known 
jn Southern Europe at least a thousand years ago), 
and many pages of La Fontaine may be re-read into 
their Sanskrit originals. 

NEVILLE WHYMANT 


TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, SAILOR 


English Portraiture in the National Portrait 
Gallery. By Anthony Bertram. The Bodley 
Head. 5s. net. 


E do not know, of course, how impressionable 

are the policemen who guard our National Por- 
trait Gallery when it is closed to the public; but it 
must be an eerie task parading those polished floors 
at dusk. Think of the long vistas of faces with their 
eyes all directed towards your retreating figure; and 
who knows what strange translations take place when 
kings and coalmen, released from the daylong scrutiny 
of the mortals, step down from their canvases and 
hob-nob in the vestibule? It is to be hoped that our 
policemen are not too prone to let their imagination 
run amok; we do not like to think of those nightly 
revels being raided by the law. 

But we are outside our province. There were no 
such fantastical speculations in Mr. Bertram’s book 
to have started us upon that track; nevertheless we 
would like to know the secret thoughts of those police- 
men. To Mr. Bertram, however, paint is only paint; 


and since, as the dust-cover states, his first purpose - 


was to provide a guide to what is esthetically most 
important in the Gallery, that is just as well. 

Not that his book is a dull one, a prosy catalogue of 
the portraits with an esthetic assessment of each. 
Here you will not find a chapter that does not some- 
where challenge your prejudices and bowl down your 
favourite nine-pins. Have you a passion for Van 
Dyck, then hear what Mr. Bertram has to say: ‘“ It 
would, of course, be ridiculous to say that Van Dyck 
is a bad painter; I only say that he is, to me at least, 
usually an objectionable painter,’’ or ‘‘ He has the 
slickness of Hals without his gusto,”’ or ‘‘ I beg leave, 
therefore, to rank him at his best as a second-rate 
portrait-painter.’” His reasons? There is too large 
a proportion of Van Dyck in his pictures and not 
enough of the sitter; and Mr. Bertram’s standards of 
judgment demand that 

the perfect portrait is both a completely satisfactory design and 

a complete suggestion of the sitter’s appearance. These two 

qualities combine to make it a complete revelation of the sitter’s 

psychology ; and in the union of these three overlapping but not 
coincident achievements, is the complete expression of the artist. 


The painters who, after Gainsborough of course— 
whom Mr. Bertram is not ashamed to name as rival 
of Leonardo and Raphael—fare best in this book are 
Reynolds and Hudson, Richardson and Jervas; after 
them all is ‘‘ hack insipidity and studious dullness.’’ 
It is, perhaps, a sweeping valuation and one with 
which not all will agree; but whether you agree or 
not, this you will be compelled to confess—Mr. Bert- 
ram has succeeded in fixing your interest even on the 
dullest of painters and in uncomfortably questioning 
not a few of your prejudices. 


Mr. Bertram has a lively feeling for just that 
phrase that will excite your imagination, he can carry 
you open-eyed through many an aridity where else you 
might excusably have slept. 


NAPOLEON THE LITTLE 


The Secret of the Coup d’Etat. An unpublished 
Correspondence edited by the Earl of Kerry. 
Constable. 18s. net. 


HE seeming divergence of French and English 
interests, in spite of the need for a close agree- 
ment, is no new thing. One has but to think of 
matters in the time of Louis Philippe and Louis 
Napoleon. Talleyrand, writing to his son the Comte 
de Flahault, insisted on this need of agreement. Now, 
this Comte de Flahault, Napoleon’s aide-de-ccamp and 
trusted quasi-diplomatist, was the lover of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Queen of Holland. Thus we have 
Flahault, father of the Duc de Morny, who had the 
same mother as Napoleon III. Further, Flahault 
married Miss Elphinstone, daughter of Admiral Lord 
Keith, and Baroness of Keith and Nairn. Their eldest 
daughter became Marchioness of Lansdowne, and the 
present correspondence, from the Lansdowne papers, 
is edited by the Earl of Kerry. The letters are new 
and throw new light on the Second Empire, con- 
cerning which Mr. F. A. Simpson and Mr. Philip 
Guedalla—who contributes a picturesque study—are 
our best authorities. Flahault is now to be counted 
as a fourth sharer in the secret of the impending 
coup d’état. And it seems that the coup only anti- 
cipated an Orleanist attempt. Queen Victoria’s bias 
in the matter and the case of Palmerston’s resignation 
show clear. More than this, the letters of Flahault and 
Morny are interesting of themselves. The impression 
left is that of stage events discussed by chief agents 
in the quiet and well-bred tones that would befit 
domestic counsel. It is as if one needed an effort of 
imagination to remember the high and lasting conse- 
quences. While Morny becomes more visible to us 
than in the pages of Alphonse Daudet; and Flahault, 
witness of the rise and fall of two Empires, the con- 
vinced patriot and faithful servant of uncle and 
nephew, the accepted and acceptable mediator between 
England and France, attains notable proportions. 


ACROSS AFRICA 


With my Wife Across Africa by Canoe and Cara- 
van. By Colonel J. C. B. Statham. Simp- 
kin. 6d. net. 


T is refreshing to think in these days of rapid trans- 

port by aeroplane and motor-car that there are still 
people in existence original and plucky enough to 
prefer meaner modes of locomotion. These original 
explorers by canoe and caravan had a rough and 
anxious experience in their long and arduous journey 
from Mossamedes to Livingstone (2,000 miles), and it 
was only by perseverance that they got to their destina- 
tion. Apart from the trek itself and the graphic 
descriptions of their adventures and perils by the way 
the author has much useful information to offer on the 
flora and fauna, topography and native customs. 

Colonel Statham is never weary of praising the 
Portuguese who showed him extreme courtesy and 
hospitality. On the Portuguese question he is very 
definite and outspoken. ‘‘ In thirty years’ time,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I believe the question will be one of white 
versus black, and not Portuguese against English, 
and then perhaps it will be too late to deal effectively 
with the question. The white people of this corner 
of Africa should arrange their differences and support 
each other in order to maintain white prestige.’’ 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Boy in the Bush. By D. H. Lawrence and 
M. L. Skinner. Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


Old New York: False Dawn—the ’Forties; The 
Old Maid—the ’Fifties; The Spark—the ’Six- 
ties; New Year’s Day—the ’Seventies. By 
Edith Wharton. Appleton. 4s. 6d. each 
volume, or the set, 18s. net. 


T is impossible to distinguish the constituents of a 

collaboration. Is there a line distinctively, even 
idiotically, Wordsworthian? Coleridge supplied it. Is 
there a scene rich with the romantic swagger of 
Stevenson? It turns out to have been written (if I re- 
member right) by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. There are 
those who will tell us how much of ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ 
was the work of Shakespeare, but I do not easily be- 
lieve them. And when Mr. Lawrence, whose style, 
whatever may be its faults or merits, is at least the 
style of Mr. Lawrence, comes before us with a collab- 
orator whose name is new to us, and the two of them 
proffer a book which seems to have the Lawrence-stamp 
on every page of it, only a critic rash to the verge of 
folly would attempt to allot particular portions. One 
must criticize ‘The Boy in the Bush’ as Mr. 
Lawrence’s: there is no help for that. It is the story 
of a boy in the Bush: so much, indeed, might be 
gathered from the title. It begins forty years ago, 
and traces the development of the boy into a man. 
Also, and not incidentally but as part of the story, 
it gives some vivid descriptions of rides and fights and 
dances, of deaths and conversations, in a far-off place : 
it attempts to render the atmosphere of a country. 
Thus it furnishes a striking parallel to Mrs. Wharton’s 
four short novels, which likewise go back in time— 
though twice forty years—and likewise seek to do 
justice to a place-name. I should judge that there is 
no great difference, in total length, between Mr. 
Lawrence’s one book and Mrs. Wharton’s four: I 
rather fancy that the one may be longer than the four. 
And it is written as if it had been poured out in a 
hurry; it has the tricks and repetitions characteristic 
of its author; whereas Mrs. Wharton, though at some 
times she writes better than at others, has always the 
air of writing with care and reserve. ‘Old New 
York ’ is very clever, without being very subtle. There 
is all through it an effect of uneasy and unsatisfied 
wisdom. ‘False Dawn’ is about pictures, and gives 
us a glimpse of Ruskin: ‘ The Spark’ is about the 
memory of war, and gives us a glimpse of Whitman. 
Each could be credited with a legitimately ironic plot, 
of an obvious kind, if it did not defeat that apprecia- 
tion by assuming the manner of subtlety. In ‘ False 
Dawn ’ a young man is sent to Europe by his father 
to make a collection of Old Masters: he is converted, 
on his travels, to what may be called the New Taste 
in Old Masters : and he brings back what his father re- 
gards as worthless rubbish—what his descendants dis- 
cover to be the equivalent in money value of Rolls- 
Royces and palaces and pearls. In ‘ The Spark,’ 
which is labelled ‘ The ’Sixties,’ although the action 
passes in the ’Nineties, a middle-aged man, who as a 
boy fought in the Civil War, recalls the influence 
on his whole life and character exercised by some- 
body, unknown to him by name, who talked to him 
in hospital. The youth who is supposed to be telling 
the story discovers that it was the great Walt, and 
reads to the veteran ‘ A sight in camp in the day-break 
grey and dim,’ and ‘ Vigil strange I kept on the field 
one night’ and ‘ Bearing the bandages, water and 
sponge.’ . The veteran’s comment is: ‘‘ He was 
a great chap: I’ll never forget him.—I rather wish, 


though, you hadn’t told me that he wrote all that rub- 
“New Year’s Day’ 


bish.’’— is an elaboration of a 


hackneyed theme, the wife who sells herself to get 
money for her sick husband: it is sentimental and un- 
convincing. Far the best of the four books is ‘ The Old 
Maid,’ which shows the permanent human craving for 
love in sharp conflict with the respectabilities of mid- 
nineteenth-century America. 

Mr. Lawrence’s output is perhaps too much for his 
invention, and tends more and more to be much of a 
muchness. In one way, however, ‘ The Boy in the 
Bush’ is a great improvement on ‘ Kangaroo ’: it is 
far more intelligible and coherent. But many of the 
incidents, though clear, are insignificant. A single 
episode—‘ Lost ’—is indeed vibrant with the old power : 
here is something that, one feels, was realized by the 
writer with the true force of his imagination ; and con- 
sequently it is real to the reader. Yet even here Mr. 
Lawrence is haunted by his catchwords: 


His heart, the heart he wept for, went utterly dark. He 
had no more heart of torn sympathy. That was gone. Only 
a black, deep, male volition. And this was all there was left 
of him. He would carry the same into death. Young or old, 
death sooner or later, he would carry just this one thing into 
the further darkness, his deep, black, undying male volition. 


There are some words which Mr. Lawrence works so 
hard that they come to sound as monotonous, as 
mechanical, as meaningless, as the sergeant-major’s 
adjective. ‘‘ Male’’ is one of them, “ dark’”’ is 
another. A heart can go dark: death may be con- 
ceived as a darkness: but it does not stop there. Take 
a very different scene: 


He was touched, and the same dominating dark desire came 
over him again. He held her fast in his arms, fast and silent. 
The desire was dark and powerful and permanent in him. 

. And he kissed her again, with the same dark, perma- 
nent passion. 


From love to theology : 


‘* My God is dark and you can’t see him. You can’t even 
see his eyes, they are so dark. . . . I like his dark face, that 
I can’t see, and his dark eyes, that are so dark you can’t see 
them, and his dark hair, that is blacker than the night, on his 
forehead, and the dark feelings he has. . . .’ 


It is only fair to add that this speculation is coloured 
(if the word may pass) by fever. But his unfevered 
speculations are the same: 


And when the flame came up in him. . . in the sudden new 
desire for Monica, this was his spiritual body, the body trans- 
figured with fire. And that steady dark vibration which made 
him want to kill Easu . . . that was his own spiritual body. 


How can a vibration, however dark, be a body, how- 
ever spiritual ? 

The essence of the plot is Jack’s love for Monica 
and Mary. He says to Mary, encouragingly: ‘I 
shan’t ever really drop you. But I want Monica first. 
That’s my way.’’ The way of a man with two maids ! 
So off he goes to Monica, full of theories. And, when 
she is busy with the resulting babies, back he goes to 
Mary. He realized that ‘‘ his blood had not forgotten 
her.”’ And very nice of be too. How did he realize? 
Because a ‘‘ hotness ’ ‘* dark hotness,’’ of course 
—gathered in his heart + oe she looked at him. He 
explained to her, very clearly, what he wished. She 
naturally wanted to know whether Monica knew all 
about it. Jack was as ready with theories as ever : 

‘*No,’’ he said. ‘“‘ I didn’t tell her. I had to ask you first. 

Monica is thick with her babies now. She won’t care where 

I am. That’s how women are. They are more creatures than 

men are. They’re not separated out of the earth. They’re 

like black ore... .’ 


So now they know. 

Again, Jack goes to a dance. But ‘‘ He could never 
bring himself to go hugging promiscuous girls round 
the waist. . . ’’—‘‘ He could not bear the least phy- 
sical intimacy.’’—The objection is not left without an 
explanation, and dark maleness will not this time suf- 
fice: it was ‘‘ the old overweening English blood in 
him, which would never really yield to promiscuity.’’ 
But Mr. Lawrence is quite mistaken. Lots of English 
people dance: I have seen them. 
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Motoring 
MOTOR-CAR. INNOVATIONS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


S this is an age of progress in mechanical 
Aces it is not surprising to find that consider- 
able innovations have been introduced on the 
latest types of motor carriages. At one time the 
power unit of one car almost resembled that of 
another, and although the engine of to-day may be 
said to follow a common pattern, yet in details there 
are considerable differences. For instance, whereas 
formerly the valves that gave access and egress to the 
incoming gas mixture and to the burnt exhaust were 
either all on one side of the cylinders or placed on 
both sides, we find to-day engines with side-by-side 
valves, with overhead valves, with single-sleeve valves 
and with double-sleeve valves. All of these four 
variants give excellent results, so that no one need 
hesitate to choose either as the propelling power of 
the machine, though each has its special advantages 
and disadvantages. Lately a further device has been 
added in the form of a super-charger or forced draught 
of the ingoing gas mixture to the cylinders. The re- 
cent Grand Prix motoring race in France was won by 
a car with this equipment, and French, English, 
Italian, and German cars have used it with more or 
less success. 
* * 7 
This super-charger has suggested that another 
type of engine might prove even more efficient and 
less costly to construct than any at present on the 
market. The idea is to combine the super-charger and 
the two-stroke engine and so put into the shade of 
disuse the present four-stroke or Otto cycle-motor, 
irrespective of its type of valve equipment. That is 
the latest suggested innovation in the power unit, and 
it requires little mechanical knowledge to comprehend 
that a two-stroke engine which fires every two strokes 
of the piston is an improvement on one that fires only 
one in four. It is very ingenious, this adoption of a 
blower to scavenge the cylinder of its exhaust gas and 
at the same time force in a full firing charge, for it is 
the indifferent cleansing of the burnt gases at low 
engine speeds that has placed the two-stroke motor in 
the background for motor carriage use. At present 
the idea is only on paper, but we are promised this two- 
stroke engine with a blower for its air and gas mixture 
in the near future, provided practice proves equal to 
theory on the road. Thus a further choice of power 
plant will be open to the motorist. 


* 


For many years motorists asked for simplicity in 
their machines and the designer and engineer after 
much labour and forethought produced the required 
models. A motor car needs little attention to-day, 
save filling up with water, petrol and occasionally oil. 
The latter process was looked upon as a dirty piece of 
work; in order that this should be remedied, the latest 
models have a grease-gun system of lubrication, or 
self-lubricating bearings, so that there need be 
no fear of greasing hands or garments; while the 
engine sump has so wide an orifice that few can 
fail to pour the oil through its opening instead of spill- 
ing the lubricant outside the crank-case, which formerly 
might have happened. In the meantime further desires 
have crept into the hearts of car users, so that they 
are asking the vehicle to provide them, not only with 
a means of transport, but also of amusement. 


* + * 
At the forthcoming motor-carriage exhibition at 


Olympia next month we are to see cars equipped with 
wireless receiving sets and C.A.V. loud speakers, 


which are guaranteed to stand upright in a gale of 
wind. It is an innovation that no doubt may please 
those seeking amusement, but the engineer who has 
spent many sleepless nights in his efforts to produce 
simplicity on the car may have other views. He may 
also be faced with the demand that he must now 
arrange the ignition and lighting equipment so that it 
does not interfere with the clearness of reception from 
the wireless outfit while the motor carriage proceeds on 
its way, and the occupants pick up the programmes 
from the various broadcasting stations. 


* * 


Accessories have always been a bane to the designer 
who desires to produce a road carriage with a high 
power and a low weight ratio, to effect economy in 
running expenses—the ideal of the motor engineer. 
His cup is full at the present time, for brakes on all 
four wheels and large section low pressure tyres have 
added considerably to the load to be carried. But he 
has had to face these latest introductions to the modern 
motor carriage, which in some measure he has brought 
about by producing a more efficient power unit and in 
consequence a speedier vehicle. Better acceleration 
has made the equipment of greater deceleration devices 
necessary. Therefore brakes on all four wheels have 
been placed on the latest types of motor cars, both 
large and small, in order to pull them up quickly 
without the danger of skidding. Further, having 
stimulated the users of such cars to drive faster, or at 
least provided them with the means of travelling at a 
higher speed at will, the occupants have discovered 
that the greater the speed the more intensified are 
the shocks on a road with an uneven surface. 


* 


Shock absorbers have lessened the jolting caused by 
the undue flexing of the springs, but even these have 
not overcome the discomfort of the passenger in the 
car, so the tyre manufacturers stepped in with a wheel 
covering to give a greater cushioning effect over the 
inequalities of road surfaces. The result is that the 
low-pressure tyre with a large section, commonly 
termed the balloon tyre, is now being fitted to motor 
carriages. But, like all other innovations, both front- 
wheel brakes and low-pressure tyres bring also fresh 


CONCENTRATION 


SHELL MEX, LTD., 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.c.2 
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demands on the automobile engineer. The extra 
weight they may produce is a small matter, as the more 
efficient engine can carry that burden without a 
tremor; the real problem to be solved is their 
effect on the steering of the cars they are fitted upon. 


* * * 


Every driver of a motor carriage desires to be able 
to turn in as small a circle as possible in order to 
negotiate acute bends and hairpin corners in one lock 
without having to reverse and make two or more efforts 
to get round. Cars fitted with four-wheel brakes that 
have not been originally designed to carry them have 
had their turning capabilities lessened in some degree. 
Consequently the designer has been compelled to ask 
the driver to put up with this defect, or he has had to 
alter the chassis to overcome the difficulty. Two or 
three courses have been open to the engineer to effect 
this improvement. The chassis has had to be 
given a wider track, or the front of the frame has had 
to be inset to allow of sufficient space for the front 
wheels to lock over for turning in a narrow circle. 


* * * 


The third method adopted is to place these front- 
wheel brake drums inside the periphery of the wheels in 
place of outside it, so that the drum occupies no more 
room than the wheel did without it. It is questionable 
whether the motor engineer has yet solved the problem 
of driving a car fitted with low-pressure tyres travel- 
ling at slow speed, where their heaviness is mostly 
felt. Steering is slightly harder work under these con- 
ditions and requires greater effort from the pilot to 
turn the steering wheel. However, the matter will be 
dealt with in due course; far more serious troubles 
have been conquered in the past, and lightness of steer- 
ing is after all only a matter of comparison. 


Adds a new pleasure to listening in 


LOUD SPEAKER, 
STAND 112 


ALBERT HALL 
W.3 


C. A. VANDERVELL & CO., LTD., Acton, 


THE LONG: LIFE, 


PRATTS 
Nol. 
Guarantee 


to Certify that 
this Pump delivers 


PURITY 


D.A. 374 


We can now offer Sunbeam models 
identical with those we shall exhibit at 
the forthcoming Olympia Show. These 
embody the latest improvements in 
design, and ensure the car buyer 
obtaining delivery of the most modern 
type of Sunbeam without unnecessary 


Head Office and Works - 
London Showrooms and Export Dept. 
Manchester Showrooms - - 


Olympia Models are now available 
THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


There will be no reduction in the 
current prices. Sunbeam models, 
of all high-grade cars, offer the 
best value obtainable. Four-wheel 
Brakes — six brakes in all — are 
standardized on all models excepting 


delay. the 12/30 h.p. 
Sunbeam Prices Sunbeam Prices 
12/30 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car £950 
Touring Car £570 Choose aS unbeam 20/60 h.p.  6cylinder 
14/40 h.p. Touring “268 685 for lasting service Sporting Model £1,025 
Sperting Model. and satisfaction. 
Coupé £79 Limousine 41,250 
Saloon Landaulette 41,275 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 


- Welverhampton. 
- 12, Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 
- 106, Deansgate 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for September opens with another conversation 
between Mr. George Bernard Shaw and his biographer, Mr. A. 
Henderson, on the relations between the theatre and the films. 
Mr. Shaw’s condemnation of the methods of film-producers has 
already provoked numerous protests on behalf of these innocents. 
Mr. G. Jean Aubry is entrusted with the article on ‘ Joseph 
Conrad,’ which he writes from the memories of a long friendship. 
Mr. Brian W. Downs describes the work of M. Paul Claudel, 
with enough extracts from it to show that he is a poet of very 
unequal attainment, good in places. ‘‘ Augur"’ describes the 
London Conference in ‘Feet of Clay,’ but why did the editor allow 
him to attribute to Shakespeare the well-known saying of Lin- 
coln: ‘‘ The man who never makes mistakes, etc.” ? 


The National Review devotes its ‘ Episodes’ to the mistakes 
of Mr. MacDonald, the pro-Germanism of Mr. Snowden, Ameri- 
can friendships, Ireland, and Conservative Policy. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland vigorously denounces ‘The Great Russian Fake,’ 
and Mr. Cope Cornford shows in ‘ What is Left of the Navy’ 
that we have destroyed one arm of defence without putting 
another in its place. ‘The Woodcock’ and ‘ Pig-Hunting in 
Malaya’ are two good sporting subjects in different styles; Mr. 
J. G. Muddiman brings forward a new solution to ‘The Mystery 
of Sir E. B. Godfrey,’ founded on fresh evidence. He suggests 
that the murderer was the Earl of Pembroke, who was certainly 
capable of it, and had reasons for enmity against Godfrey. Lady 
Lowther describes a visit to the Ajanta Caves, and the Vice-Pro- 
vost of Eton renews our memories of Homer in ‘Eight Glimpses 


of The Odyssey.’ 


The London Mercury, in its editorials, speaks of Joseph Con- 
rad and the Byron controversy, but adds to our stock of gaiety 
by furnishing a refusal slip in the Chinese manner, which it is 
to be hoped might soften the pain of rejection. Sir Herbert 
Stephen in ‘Collective Illiteracy’ criticizes the letter in The Times 
of July 13 advocating a monument to Byron in Westminster 
Abbey, signed by three ex-Prime Ministers and eleven men of 
letters. It is a useful and necessary piece of work. Mortimer 
Collins in the old days used to treat the Queen’s Speeches in the 
same way. Mr. W. B. Yeats describes his impressions of 
Sweden: they are naturally rose-coloured. Mr. G. Norwood, 
‘On Turning Forty,’ reminds older folk gracefully that there is 
an art in growing old which requires study. Mr. Street has an 
amusing sketch, and Mr. Sadleir gives a quite good account of 
‘Captain Marryat,’ who is very unjustly forgotten as a writer of 
boys’ books. 


Blackwood leaves us in our accustomed difficulty of finding a 
new way of saying how good it is. Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s 
article, ‘ A Correspondent in Paris,’ is first-rate, if it slightly 
over-estimates the position of The Times correspondent. ‘ Peri- 
scope”’ has no difficulty in pricking ‘The Bubble of Gaelic.’ Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn describes the Castle of Arques, and indicates to 
its old lovers the changes that the War has brought about in its 
surroundings, Years ago it was an annual pleasure to visit 
Arques in the time of apple blossom. The best thing in the 
number is, however, ‘Elizabeth,’ a story which throws a light 
on the feelings of many educated Russians, who have risked their 
lives and sacrificed their health to remain for the service of their 
country. 

Cornhill contains another set of extracts from ‘Dorothy Words- 
worth: Her Book,’ with the needful elucidations. Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson writes on ‘rial Flight in Old English Romance ’; he 
has collected from various sources, but leaves out the airship 
which let down a man in the Midlands who was choked by the 
thick air of the earth and died, drowned. Mr. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall has a characteristic good story, among several which go to 
make up a good number. 

The Adelphi contains a further chapter of Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s religious experiences. Mr. Robert Graves describes in 
‘Modern Poetry’ and Browningesque verse his impressions of a 
debate on the subject. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, ‘On Being a Man,’ 
feels that few of us come up to his standard. The ‘‘Journeyman”’ 
is good on Conrad and Cowes, and the Contributors’ Club is 
nearly as good as its early best. 

The English Review puts Marshal Foch’s plea for holding the 
Rhine in the interests of French security in the place of honour, 
but its most important paper is Count Kokootsoff’s account of 
the agrarian situation in Russia, past, present, and future. He 
recognizes that the land taken by the peasants can never be 
recovered, but advocates a system by which the State should 
recoup the former proprietors out of a special rent-charge when 
a settled Government is introduced into Russia. There is an 
excellent paper on Dyer, Charles Lamb’s friend. 

The Empire Review has papers by Dame Lyttleton on ‘Commu- 
nication with Another World,’ ‘Punishment’ by the Bishop of 
Norwich, ‘Lady Morgan’ by Miss Wilson, and ‘The Service of 
India’ by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. There is a sonnet to ‘ George 
Meredith’ by Watts-Dunton, and a first-rate piece of observation 
in ‘The Mysteries of Scent’ by T. C. Bridges. 

The World To-day has articles on ‘The Olympic Games Scan- 
dal,’ ‘Sex Jealousy in Politics,’ ‘A Desert Festival’ at Biskra, 
‘Patent Medicine Advertising,’ Canada, Ireland, and the omni- 
present Mr. Ellis Barker. The illustrations are as good as usual, 
a special feature in this live magazine. 


in a Humber model. 


the proved best. 


is incorporated. 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY 


LONDON 
City Showrooms: 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Export Branch Office: 
Humber House, 94, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Repair Works & Service Depot: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


THE HUMBER 
8H.P. SALOON 


Rain or Shine, a Humber Car gives 
you the Comfort of a closed carriage 


LL the essentials of the perfect car, and more, you get 
There are three powers—8 h.p., 
11.4 h.p., and the 15.9 h.p., but only one quality, and that 


It; the 8 h.p. model every well-known Humber high-grade feature 
Experts and owners alike have expressed their 
complete satisfaction at the remarkable ease of control and all- 
round performance of these popular little cars. 


For general touring purposes the motorist, however critical, could 


wish for nothing better than the 11.4 h.p. 4-seater or the 15.9 
h.p. 5-seater; and all open models are all-weather equipped. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturpAy Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


l. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne ge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson aor Blount 
Dent — S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin acmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendai Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 131. 


‘ LOVING AND LOVABLE’ THE LIFE SHE ; 
Her MASTERPIECE, STILL WORTHY TO BE READ. 


1. Sane on all points but one: there madness shows. 
2. Food of the blessed gods, as some suppose. 
3. Unmoved to pity by distress or sorrow. 
4. Not laying up a store against the morrow. 
5. A famous herb in meads Elysian growing. 
6. Its acme each new fashion-plate is showing. 
7. Transacts affairs and duly pockets fees. 
8. City or spirit, take it as you please. 
9. With vigour acting, powerful, not weak. 
10. This in the sheet you write on you must seek. 
ll. Twelfth of the year or beverage, which you like. 
12. At least gives notice when it means to strike. 
13. No babbler; not incontinent of speech. 
14. How to keep healthy is what I can teach. 
‘See her biography by Helen Zimmern in Allen's ‘‘Eminent Women"’ Series. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 129. 


Two Greek PHILOSOPHERS OUR PILLARS SHOW ; 
ONE WEPT, ONE LAUGHED AT ALL HE SAW BELOW. 


i. Winged jewel gleaming in the tropic sun. 

2. Most men have two, the Cyclops had but one. 
3. This isle’s queer name is known to every Scot. 
4. Ingenious, truiy, but we need it not. 

5. Both fine and white, 'twas first in Flanders made. 
6. The great John Gilpin carried on this trade. 

7. Flat, heavy, dull—pray dock the final letter. 

8. Don’t stuff that bird yourself—he’ll do it better. 

¥. Now halve a wretch possest by greed of gain. 

10. On such an ocean ports you'd seek in vain. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 129. 
H umming-bir D 
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Acrostic No. 129,—The winner is Dr. Robbs, Vine House 
Grantham, who has selected as his prize ‘ Savage Life in Central 
Australia,’ by G. Horne and G, Aiston, published by Macmillan 
and reviewed in our columns on August 23 under the title of 
* Decadent Savagery.’ Thirty other competitors chose this book, 
35 named ‘ The Cornish Coast and Moors,’ 19 ‘American Social 
History,’ 12 ‘ The Natural Man,’ 11 ‘ Twelve Years at the Im. 
perial German Court,’ etc., etc. 


Correct solutions were also received from Colby Borley, M. 
Overton, A. M. W. Maxwell, N. O. Sellam, Lady Mottram, 
Baitho, Aluic, Roid, Hadji Baba, Nora H. Boothroyd, Stucco, 
H. M,. Vaughan, Gunton, Tyro, Gabriel, Bogs, Glamis, K. 
Jones, R. H. Keate, Tallow, J. Chambers, Goff, Iago, Lad 
Duke, Mrs. J. Butler, Rho Kappa, Captain Mitchell, I. C, 
Thomson, Raymond Armitage, R. R. Cummings, Oakapple, 
C. A. S., Lilian, E. Edwards, Sir Reginald Egerton, Sisyphus, 
Still Waters, L. M. Maxwell, F. I. Morcom, F. M. Petty, Lady 
Duff, St. Fol, Monks Hill, R. Ransom, John Lennie, Vix, Miss 
Kelly, Albert E. K. Wherry, Carlton, M. Hurrell, MacWhitaker, 
Mrs. McConnell, Old Mancunian, Barberry, Mrs, Stewart 
Roberts, Lumley, Boskerris, Agamemnon, C. J. Warden, M. A. 
S. McFarlane, Diamond, 3V, M. I. R., A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Chough, Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, St. Ives, Mrs. Harvey, Vixen, 
Arthur Mills, East Sheen, M. Haydon. Met, B. Alder, Miss East, 
Camel, and Gay. 


Ong Licut Wronc: Athos, Margaret, William Birkenruth, 
Pussy, Gil, Herbert E. Johnson, Lance H. Hughes, Gaunt, E. 
Barrett, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Mrs. Hulls, A. F. Drake, 
Jokertoo, C. A. Newman, L. H. Evans, Quis, C. H. Burton, 
Beechworth, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Viking, Jane Lindsay, 
Egdol, Madge, Farsdon, Jane, G. Sheridan Lea, Peter, Beetle, 
J. D. T., Louisa Day, Melville, D. L., Martha, Gladys P. 
Lamont, Lady Tichborne, and Hon. R. G. Talbot. 


Two Licuts Wronc: J. R. Cripps, Rev. J. L. Parker, Mrs. 
Lynass, Gordon Touche, Jeff, R. J. M. W., Igidie, Hanworth, 
and Lettice Jenkins. All others more. 


An easy acrostic, Lights 7 and 10 alone presenting any 
difficulty. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 
THE BANK will accept appoint- 


ment as Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, also Trustee of Marriage 
and other Settlements, affording 
the advantages of accessibility, 
continuity of management, and 
the proper handling of relative 
financial details 


ne 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
E.C.2 
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City Notes 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE volume of Stock Exchange business remains 
| small; investors appear to be adopting a very 
cautious attitude while speculative business is at 
low ebb. Fashions change in stock and share trans- 
actions as in everything else, and to-day the fashion is 
for what can be called speculative investments: that 
is, something intrinsically sound, paying regular divi- 
dends with possibilities of capital appreciation. For- 
tunately the ‘ blind ’’ speculation has not to-day its 
former following. Personally, I am not optimistic, as 
I feel that during the next six months we shall see 
lower prices in the Gilt-Edged market which will 
probably be reflected throughout other fixed dividend 
paying markets. I base my opinion on the fact that we 
may be in the throes of a General Election before the 
end of the year, or that we may steer clear of home 
political troubles and have the much delayed but 
eagerly awaited trade revival. Either event would 
lead to a fall in Gilt-Edged stocks. 


GERMAN TREASURY BILLS 


While estimates as to the rate of interest and issue 
price of the £40,000,000 German Loan are the order 
of the day, a few details as to Germany’s short dated 
securities may be enlightening. In March, 1923, 
Dollar Treasury Bills were issued by the German 
Government. These Treasury Bills, which are called 
Dollar-Schatzanweisungen, are secured by the absolute 
guarantee of the Reichsbank, and have been especially 
recognized in the Dawes Scheme. They are redeem- 
able on April 15, 1926, at 120 per cent., and can now 
be bought at about 984. One can, therefore, receive 
nearly 22 per cent. in 19 months or over 13 per cent. 
per annum. It is difficult in the present state of affairs 
to arrive at a basis for comparison between short dated 
Treasury Bills and a long dated Loan. Still the very 
generous yield above referred to leads one to expect 
that the New Issue will be on rather more generous 
lines than that now suggested in the American Press. 


MANBRE SUGAR 


The Deferred shares of Manbre Sugar and Malt, 
Limited, have been active of late, and I am of opinion 
that they are worthy of attention. The company is 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of brewing sugars, 
golden syrup, flake maize, etc. The issued capital of 
the company is £719,160, divided into 100,000 7 per 
cent. Preference, 544,160 Ordinary, and 75,000 De- 
ferred. The denomination of all classes of shares is 
#1. After the Ordinary shares have received a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., a sum not exceeding one-third of 
the remainder may be given as a bonus to the share- 
holding customers. The balance is then equally divided 
between the Ordinary and Deferred shares. Therefore 
for each 1 per cent. above 5 per cent. paid on the Or- 
dinary shares, 7} per cent. is paid on the Deferred. 
The following dividends have been paid in the past 
four years : 


Ordinary. . Deferred. 
1919-20 16% 77% 
1920-21 8%, 21% 
1921-22 15% 70% 
1922-23 173% 89-4) 5% 


The net trading profit for 1923, after deduction of In- 
come Tax and Corporation Tax, was £220,327, and 
dividends absorbed £161,706 of this profit. I am in- 
formed that for the year ending September 30, 1924, 
the company has already earned increased profits and 
I look for bigger dividends. 

_ The capital of the company is to be reorganized and 
It is suggested that a minimum of 44 Ordinary shares 
will be exchanged for each one Deferred share; such 
reorganization not to be operative till the end of 


The Best Policy 


to meet your particular requirements 
is a simple matter to decide if you 
apply to the largest British Mutual 
Life Office, which transacts all kinds 
of Life Assurance and Annuity 
business. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


FUNDS 24 MILLIONS 
CLAIMS ALREADY PAID 57 MILLIONS 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew 
Sq., Edinburgh (G. J]. Lidstone, 
Manager and Actuary). London 
Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 
(Phone: Avenue 1066 and 3447) ; 
and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
(Phone: Gerrard 5021). 


LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,600 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India, 


Egypt. 


| 
DEPOSITS, &. £336,182,554 
ADVANCES, £154,265 ,881 


Lloyds Bank has Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts 
of the World, and is a large 
Shareholder in the following 
Banks, with which it is closely 
associated :— 


Head Office: 
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December after the accounts for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1924, have been published and the dividends 
for that year paid. The Ordinary shares at present 
stand at 46s. and the Deferred at 10s. Between now 
and the end of December I expect the Deferred to 
receive a dividend of at least 41, so in view of the 
strong position of the company and the capital reor- 
ganization scheme referred to, I recommend purchase 
of these Deferred shares for a six months’ lock-up. 
HOTEL SHARES 

In view of the influx of Wembley visitors, growing 
interest is being shown in Hotel shares. The follow- 
ing table may prove of interest. The estimate of future 
dividends included is taken from Hatherill-Mynott’s 
Review, which in the past has proved knowledgeable 
as regards this class of share: 


Approximate Last Annual Estimated Dividend 
Company. Price. Dividend % for year ending % 
Carlton 25S. 10 Aug. 1924 124 
Connaught 238. 6d. 10 April 1925 12} 
Cranston’s 40s. 20 May 1925 20 
Frederick Ios. 10 June 1924 12 
Hans Crescent 23s. gd. Nil June 1924 5 
Hyde Park 18s. gd. 5 April 1925 10 
Hotel Cecil 208. 6 Aug. 1924 8 
Hotel York 18s. 6d. — Nil Oct. 1925 20 
Savoy 28s. 10 Dec. 1924 124 
Trust Houses 12s. Nil Mar. 1925 2$ 
Waldorf 235. 10 Jan. 1925 124 
The shares all have a denomination of £1 with the 


exception of Frederick and Hans Crescent, which have 
nominal values of 7s. 6d. and 63s. 6d. respectively. 


THE DOLLAR 


A correspondent, who informs me that he speculates 
in Foreign Exchange, invites my opinion on the future 
fluctuations of the dollar. I consider the outlook very 
obscure. On the one hand there is the seasonal demand 
for dollars, both from this country and the Continent 
in connexion with grain and cotton movements, while 
on the other there is the prospect of an increase in the 
Bank Rate here, should any depreciation in sterling 
appear probable. The further possibility of Germany 
reverting to a gold basis, after obtaining the suggested 
loan, may also influence the monetary policy of this 
country, while the sentimental feeling engendered by 
the acceptance of the Dawes Plan is also a serious 
factor in rate movements. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Scot.—I should retain your Bleachers. 

A. Rs.—New South Wales 5 per cent. can be bought 
at 994- 

Niceria.—I agree with your optimism as regards 
Bisichi Tin; space prevents my referring to them this 


week. I would certainly hold. 

A. L. S.—Porcupine Goldfields should suit your re- 
quirements. 

G. S.—Thank you for your informative letter. 


TAURUS 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY L 1 2. 000 (The balance of 


NEED £25,000) 
To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
HELP 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and 
many hundreds have been emigrated to the British 
POOR minions. 
BOYS & 1,100 Boysand Girls are now being maintained. 
ARTICLES FOR SALES OF WORK WILL ALWAYS BE WELCOME 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
hairman and Treasurer: C. E. » Esq., M.A, 
Chairman} Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITE 
” irman of Ship Committee: . » Esq. 
GOOD oint Secs.: aie 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Vice-Admsral Sir Lionel Halsey on have never seen the ‘Arethusa’ 

excelled. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS 
WITH MAPS, PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 4s, each. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ This attractive series.” 


LEICESTER CANTERBURY 
By S. H. SKILLINGTON. (5s.) = DOROTHY GARDINER. 
(Cheaper edition, 2s. 6d.) 


NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE HASTINGS 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, By L. F. SALZMAN, M.A, 
MA., LL.D. F.S.A. 


WESTMINSTER ATH 
By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., By CONSTANCE SPENDER and 
F'S.A. DITH THOMPSON. 


THE CITY OF LONDON ' HALIFAX 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. By J. S. FLETCHER. 
Other volumes include: 

BIRMINGHAM, HARROGATE, KNARESBOROUGH, LEEDS, 
NOTTINGHAM, PETERBOROUGH, PLYMOUTH, PONTEFRACT, 
ST. ALBANS, SHEFFIELD. 

THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
And of all Booksellers. 


Company Meeting 


ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK, LTD 


Tue SEconD OrpinaryY GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank, Limited, was held on August 29 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. 
Lawrence, K.C.B., the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said that the London office was now well estab- 
lished, and showed steady and satisfactory development. Accept- 
ances were growing slowly but steadily, great care being taken 
in the selection of that business which was most strictly limited 
to transactions genuinely reflecting the movement of commodities. 
Its expansion was a fair indication of a general improvement 
of trade conditions in Central Europe. Operating as the board cid 
in six Continental countries, they naturally watched with 
sympathy, and assisted, to the best of their power, any movement 
toward the restoration of normal conditions and the increase of 
production. 

The year 1923 had been characterized by a general tendency to 
further consolidation, and in 1924 the process of re-establishment 
was carried one step further. After lengthy negotiations the 
scheme for the financial reconstruction of Hungary under League 
supervision had been finally approved by all those concerned, and 
in June and July, 1924, the £12,000,000 Reconstruction Loan was, 
with the co-operation of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, successfully 
placed in the 45 different lending countries. Hungary was pre- 
eminently an agricultural nation, and her recovery was therefore 
much less dependent than Austria’s upon factors outside her own 
control. The bank’s branch in Budapest had enjoyed a most 
successful year. 

Another very important step forward had been the conclusion of 
a treaty between Jugoslavia and Italy, which, by settling the 
Fiume question, had removed a cause of grave economic and 
political friction. The bank had a special concern in the existence 
of good relations and active trade between those two countries 
where their interests were large and increasing. In Italy the 
bank’s Trieste branch had enjoyed a prosperous year, a con- 
sequence of the great improvement in the traffic of the Port of 
Trieste. 

As to Austria, they were in a position to look back _ more 
than a year and a half of the Reconstruction Scheme. One result 
of the first importance had indisputably been attained. Austria 
had enjoyed for almost two years a stable and reliable currency, 
and the difficulties of the inflation period were remembered only 
as a bad dream. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (September 8, 9 and 10.) 
GLORIA SWANSON in “ BLUEBEARD’S 8th WIFE” 
The Great West End Success. 
LESLIE HENSON and FLORA LE BRETON in 
“TONS OF MONEY” 
Scenic: CANADIAN ALPS. 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (September 11, 12, and 18.) 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS and DOROTHY GISH in 
“THE BRIGHT SHAWL” 


BILLY SULLIVAN in “ THE LEATHER PUSHERS” 
HAROLD LLOYD in “HAND TO MOUTH” 
MONTY BANKS in “ ALWAYS LATE” 
FELIX THE CAT. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Du Maurier, The Martian, 1898; Trilby, 1895, 

illus. by the author, lls, each; William J. Locke’s Ist 

Edits., 7s. each—The Glory of Clementina Wing, The 
Mountebank, The Wonderful Year, The Red Planet, The House 
of Baltazar. Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 
22s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., 
£3 3s.; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Single 
Strictness, £3 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s.; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., and fragments, very rare, £8 8s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s.; Prof. Thorn- 
ton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s.; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s.; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 64d. ; 
Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, 
£6 6s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 
27s. 6d. ; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set £3; 
Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s 
Works, “‘ Vailima ”’ Edit., 26 vols., £388; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, 
Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book Snop, 
14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 


Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory Schoo] at the age of 
eight years. 


In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 


: Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SEASCALE, 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 
executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 
with carbon, 10d. 
Queen Street, W.C.z. 


BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@® BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

"Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. How 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freicht or General Business: 122, adenhall 8t., B.C. 
Agenis, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, 8. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


are issuing free Personal Accident 
Insurances which will cover you 
during your visit to the British 


Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK (near the Globe) 
Amusements Park, Wembley. 


142, Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 


WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 


A PARTY OF LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 


IS BEING FORMED TO VISIT 

INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
JAPAN AND CANADA. 
LEAVING LONDON 18h DECEMBER. 


For Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour apply to Mr. EDWARD 
GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


** Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity Grapuic. 


LONDON brilliant book."—Tne Times. 


“ Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 10/- 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
** The best handbook to London everissued.""—Liverroot Dairy Post. 


llustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
60 WALES. | “DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Illustrations. M & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
60 Illustra ape ans atio a 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & BEOUE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Liangollen—Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin's. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’s. Raflway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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MACINTOSH 


ITAN CORD 


The experienc: of a Century is behiud every 
* Titan’ tyre. ‘ Titan’ Cords have a great repu- 
tation for wonderful mileages, and puncture-proof 
qualities. They are as near to being unpuncturable 
as human ingenuity can devise a pneumatic to-day. 
Titan walls are strong and springy, the tread 
thick and broad. The cord foundation is the most 
modern possible. Finest rubber only in ‘ Titans.’ 
British and BEST. 

Ask your Agent about ‘ Titan’ Cords. 


Obtainable in all sises. Beaded Edge and Straight 
Side. Should any difficulty arise in obtaining supe 
plies locally, please write us Immediate Delivery. 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & CO., LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE STREET, MANCH 29.98 JEWIN T, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Saturday Review 


(ESTABLISHED 1855.) 
The following have been among recent contributors to the SATURDAY 


REVIEW :— 
“~- A. Be” Geoffrey Dearmer Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B. 
James Agate Ernest Dimnet Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moores 
Gerald Barry Louis Golding Brabazon, M.P. 
Ivor Brown Gerald Gould Prof. C, H. Reilly 
Lieut..Commander C. D. R. B. Cunninghame Graham Vernon Rendall 

Burney, C.M.G., M.P. Rt. Hon. Sir W. Joynson- Robert Steele 
Pret. H. Wiées Carr Hicks, M.P. Sir William Beach Thomas 
rag ‘fous Harold Hodge Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Harold Cox Dyneley Hussey T. Earle Welby 

The Saturday Review 

Politics Art Literature 


per 6d. week 


9 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


etors. St. 
P . 9 Ki Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 
a Ue. Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday, Sept. 6, 1924. 
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